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The Lamp 


THIS MONTH 
CHRISTMAS BLESSINGS ... A 


most bappv and joyous Christmas 
to all of vou fiom all of us at Grav- 
moor and on the missions. We pray 
that God may k ep vou in His grace 
and give vou blessings cf healih 
and ] app ness. 

For all of us this Chrisimas is 
the best we have had in many vears. 
While it is irve that we do not have 
a peace in Korea, and while it is 
true that we are exasperated and 
angered with Commun’st. stalling 
and double-dealing, yet it is also 
true that the shooting and killing 
has stopped in that unhappy land. 
And for this we are grateful. 

We are grateful, too, for the fact 
that the cold war tension has les- 
sened. Again, it is true that we have 
the terrible threat of the H-bomb 
hanging over us but this same 
threat worries the enemy a!so, and 
so it seems that nobody will start 
anything for fear of retaliation. 

In addition, it seems that the 
power of Communism is on_ the 
wane, both at home and abroad. 
This is consoling and encouraging. 

So all in all we can enjoy this 
Christmas with easier hearts and 
more cheerful minds. God has been 
good. All thanks to Him. 


OUR COVER... This month our 
staff artist Joan Kelley has painted 
our own St. Christopher’s Inn on 
Christmas Eve. You can read more 
about it in Father David's Echoes. 
MAN OF THE MONTH .. . Pic- 
tured above is Fr. Peter Rudden, 
S.A., who was assigned to the Chair 
of Unity Office right after his ordi- 
nation last June. Father Peter took 
his preparatory studies at Graymoor 
and his philosophy at the Catholic 
University in Washington, D.C. Dur- 
ing his years at Rome where he 
studied at the famous Angelicum he 
was of great help to Father Bone- 
venture in organizing the solemn 
cbservance of the Chair of Unity 
Octave at the Gesu. 

UNITY OCTAVE .. . Our Society 
of the Atonement was founded by 
Father Paul to further the ideal 
of Christian Unity, to try to hasten 





Fr. Peter Rudden, S.A. 


the day when the prayer of Christ 
will be fullilled. “That they all moy 
be one, as Thou Father in Me and I 
in Thee.” li is our work to bring 
back to the Fold of Peter those who 
have gone astray and to bring into 
the Fold of Peter those pagans who 
have never heard of our Faith. 

Every year we have a solemn 
Octave of prayer for Christian Unity. 
This Octave extends from January 
18, the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at 
Rome, to January 25, the Feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul. 

Very solemn observances of the 
Octave will be held in Washington, 
Rome, Providence, and New York. 
Moreover, other observances of the 
Octave will be held in many, many 
other places. We would like all of 
you our associates to join with us 
in this Octave of prayer for Chris 
tian Unity. If your own parish has 
a special Octave observance or if 
you are in the vicinity of one of 
the observances mentioned above, 
please make every effort to attend. 

If you cannot attend one of the 
services would you go to Mass and 
Communion for the intentions of 
the Octave and say the following 
prayer every day: 

That they all may be one as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee; that 
they also may be one in Us; that 
the world may believe that Thou 
has sent me. 

I say unto thee that thou art Peter. 
And upon this Rock I will build my 
Church. 

LET US PRAY 

O Lord, Jesus Christ, Who didst 
say to Thine Apostles, “Peace I 
leave with you, My Peace I give 
unto you,” regard not our sins but 
the faith of Thy Church, and grant 
unto her that peace and unity which 
are agreeable to Thy Will. Who 
livest and reignest, God forever and 
ever. Amen. 
































































Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


St. Anthony 
NOVENA 





Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 


Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 
A NEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 
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Books Needed 
Dear Reverend Father, 

For some time now I have wanted to 
write you this letter. I am a librarian in 
need of many books and other Catholic 
literature, and I know that you will be 
willing to help me by the publication 
ot my appeal 

Ours is a Belgian Missionary Congre- 
gation laboring here in the Philippines 
since 1917. Before the war we had 
twenty-two houses and schools here in 
the Islands. Five new schools and one 
colle ge have been added since the liber 
ation. Be it known that three colleges 
and one other school must support or 
rather help to support all the other 
houses and schools where the children 
pay almost nothing 

After the liberation only five houses 
were standing; all the others were razed 
to the ground or badly damaged You 
can imagine what expenses that entailed 
rebuilding the houses, schools, and 
chapels, and furnishing all of them again 
It is, therefore, necessary for us to find 
some help, and where can we go if not 
to the homeland and to America? 

Two years ago I appealed to The 
Tablet for help. So far I have got 212 
books and some other literature. But 
there comes an end to everything, and 
I find myself obliged to go somewhere 
else besides The Tablet 
Dear Reverend Father, 

Won't you please print this or part 
of this letter in your beautiful magazine, 
Tue Lamp? Maybe here and there a 
good soul will send me her copy after 
reading, or part with a few of her good 
books. And while I am at it, I should 
like to add that used Christmas cards, 
stamps, medals, rosaries, and holy cards 
would be very welcome too. Ten of our 
Mothers go to the public schools to give 
religious instruction. When Christmas 
comes, they want to give a little thing 
to each of their pupils, as well as to 
our 22,000 Igorots and other poor stu- 
dents. You guess this is no little thing to 
get so much together. 

The Graymoor Fathers have always 
received when they asked, and I am 
sure your and our beloved Father Paul 
is still doing his best to fill the hands 
and the purses of those in need. I got 
THe Lamp regularly for more than a 
year, but since a few months I don’t 
receive it any more. I am sorry because 
I did read it from cover to cover as soon 
as I received it. 

May I thank you in advance for the lit- 
tle help you are going to extend us? May 
God bless you and all the subscribers of 
THe Lamp 

Very respectfully in J.& M 
Mother M. Godelieva, C.M.S.A. 
St. Theresa’s College 
D. Tuazon Ave., Quezon City, P. I 
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A Friend of Graymoor 
Dear Father, 

Though it is only recently that | 
have been placed on the mailing list for 
Tue Lamp, I have already become “at 
tached” to the various columns. M 
favorite being “Echoes from Saint Chris 
topher’s Inn.” (Father David “panicked 
me with his humor about the snores of 
the Friars. I think even our dear Lord 
would appreciate this bit of  witticis: 
were He to pick up THe Lamp.) 

And in “Graymoor Annals” I always 
search for word of the activities of th 
Sisters and/or Our Lady’s Hostel. I have 
a “beef,” Reverend Father, how about 
more news on this. Specifically, I mear 
make the readers more aware that th: 
Hostel exists; for what purpose, etc. (As 
I say, I have been receiving THe Lami 
only about five months, so you may have 
well-acquainted the readers with this 
wonderful place. ) 

I was privileged to spend a few days 
there last fall. One week of my vacatior 
this summer will be spent there, God 
willing. 

Last week at the regular meeting of 
the Sodality of St. Stephen’s Church 
here in Washington, the Sodality gave 
the good Sisters here $500 toward the 
construction of a larger Retreat House 
here. As you can imagine, the Sisters 
were overwhelmed. Whether the enti: 
amount came from the funds of 
Sodality I do not know, it was giver 
in the name of said Sodality. 

My pet fund at Graymoor is the one 
for St. Christopher's Inn. I have been 
contributor, in a very small way, fo 
several years. IT always think, but { 
the Grace of God, my father could bx 
wandering in there; though he is now 
dead. 

As one of your writers suggested 
today I remembered Father General at 
Holy Communion; I shall continue to 
pray that God will give him the neces 
sary Graces and the “where-with-all” t 
continue his monumental task. 

With prayers and best wishes, I am 

Christine McElgunn 
Washington 7, D. C 
In Thanksgiving 
Dear Father, 

Find enclosed $5.00 for St. Anthony's 
Bread for always helping me. Please if 
possible publish it. 

Thanks St. Anthony and stay with us 
until we are free 

Helene Diamond 
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OUR PERSECUTED BROTHERS IN CHRIST 


Words have certain connotations or suggest certain 
pictures to our minds. For instance, when one hears the 
word “martyr,” the picture that he generally draws in 
his mind is that of an early Christian in the Colosseum 
in Rome, facing three or four fierce and roaring lions, 
the while fat Nero leers down from the imperial balcony. 
Or of another Roman, like St. Cecelia, slowly bleeding 
to death from the deep wounds in her neck inflicted 
by a clumsy headsman. Or of the soldier, St. Sebastian, 
being shot through with arrows. Or of Elizabethan 
Englishmen being hanged, drawn, and quartered for 
the faith. Generally we think of martyrs as saints long 
dead who bore witness to Christ in pagan lands centuries 
ago. 

It requires an effort for us to picture martyrs as 
ordinary good people of every age including our own, 
living in all countries, including those who have enjoyed 
a high state of civilization for hundreds of years. Like 
a Mexican housewife, beaten and crippled because she 
permitted a hunted priest to say a secret Mass in her 
home. Or a Spanish nun, raped and murdered, precisely 
because she was a nun. Or a Russian peasant, con- 
demned to years of slavery in a labor camp because 
his debased children reported him for venerating a 
hidden icon of the Blessed Mother. Or a Hungarian 
priest, murdered because he dared to oppose the godless 
regime of his conquered country. Or a cardinal like 
Mindszenty, or Stepinac, or an archbishop like Beran, 
tried, and imprisoned, and totured because they dared 
to uphold the law of God. 

It is too bad that this is so. It is too bad that we for- 
get our modern heroes of the Church and remain unaware 
that right now martyrs are suffering for the Faith and 
martyrs are dying for the Faith, bearing witness to the 
commands of God. 

The fact that the Church suffers persecution in every 
age and in every land should not surprise us. The fact 
that the Church is suffering a most violent persecution 
in lands temporarily under the domination of godless 
communism shouldn't surprise us either. Christ Himself 
foretold it. “If they have persecuted Me, they will also 
persecute you... yea, the hour cometh that whatsoever 
killeth you will think that he doth a service to God.” 

In our own short memory violent persecutions of 
the Church have taken place in civilized countries. 
Think of Russia since 1919 under Lenin, Stalin, and 
now Malenkov; of Mexico under Calles in 1926; of 
Spain under the Republic; of Germany under Hitler; 
of Yugoslavia under Tito; and of Hungary under the 
communists. 

And now the latest in the list is Poland. Poland has 
twenty-odd bishops. Of that number, nine are under 
some kind of governmental restraint. They are either 


“deposed,” or interned, or imprisoned, or under house 
arrest. 

Just before this was written the Polish Government 
seized Cardinal Wyszynski, the Primate. According to 
Osservatore Roman, the Vatican daily newspaper, the 
Primate was seized by Red police and taken off to an 
unknown destination. The arrest followed a raid and 
a night-long search of the Cardinal’s residence. Some 
American papers have asserted that the Poles have 
“deposed” the Cardinal. 

Incidentally, to say that the Polish Government has 
“deposed” the Primate is an error of the worst kind. 
No government can depose a cardinal, or an arch- 
bishop, or a bishop. Governments can harass them, and 
imprison them, and torture them, and kill them. But 
they can’t depose them. The only authority that can 
depose a cardinal or a bishop is the Holy See. 

This latest attack on the Church in Poland roused 
the indignation of the free world. In the United States 
the following rousing statement was made in the name 
of the cardinals, archbishops, and bishops of this coun- 
try. We join our voice to the voice of our Hierarchy: 

“With the arrest of His Eminence Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the Polish Communist regime has_ struck 
one more infamous blow against a heroic and helpless 
people whose only defense against wanton and brutal 
tyranny is the strong armor of their faith. 

“Cardinal Wyszynski has stood firm in the face of 
ruthless efforts by men devoid of decency or con- 
science to deprive his beloved people of rights which, 
because they derive from God, are more precious to 
them than life itself. 

“His people will now tearfully but proudly add his 
name to the litany of heroes and martyrs who have 
given such lustre to the long and glorious history of the 
Polish nation. 

“Men everywhere who grasp the significance of the 
present struggle between good and evil, between free- 
dom and slavery, will acclaim him as a symbol of mag- 
nificent Christian leadership. 

“The Church in the United States, bishops, clergy, 
and laity alike, embrace their fellow Catholics cf Poland 
in the bonds of love and affection in this, one of the 
darkest hours of their history. 

“We reassure them of our sympathy and of our 
admiration for their courage, fidelity, and Christian 
fortitude. 

“We join with them in the most earnest prayer that 
their beloved Shepherd may be strengthened in his 
bitter plight, and that both he and they, in the inscru- 
table designs of Providence, may come speedily to the 
end of their tragic via Crucis.” 
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l* CHRISTMAS 


WELL, ONE THING is almost for sure: this year at least we here in 
America can still celebrate this great day with all the usual pomp 
and circumstance that ordinarily precedes, attends, and follows the 
birthday of Jesus Christ. In an age of materialism such as we live 
in today, Christmas has been completely lost to many of our fellow 
citizens. Presents galore, cards by the millions, verbal greetings by the 
hundreds of millions give this great feast an appearance of great joy 
and happiness. 

But don’t let that fool you. Materialism has never yet engendered 
happiness in anybody, and as for joy, that is a high spiritual gift that 
comes only from the spiritual. 

Christmas, while we are still able to celebrate it openly (there are 
whole nations on this earth who this very day cannot celebrate Christ- 
mas in any way at all, religious or material. It can happen here too, re- 
member), Christmas, I say, should be celebrated joyously and happils 
Inner joy can be found only in Christ, and Christ cannot be bought over 
the counter. He cannot be found wrapped in pretty paper and colorful 
ribbons. The place to procure Him is in the confessional; the pretty 
Package containing Him is the Sacred Host given -in Holy Communion. 

Everyone doubtless is agreed that joy should predominate the Christ- 
mas season. Everyone agrees that everyone should spread joy at Christ- 
mas time. But joy is something you have to have inside you first, if 
you want to radiate it to those about you. Joy is peculiarly an individual 
quality that can be contagious only if God’s grace is allowed to work 
unhampered in individual souls. In other words, joy isn’t something that 
you can put on, say, for the Christmas season, and then discard once 
that time is over. Oh no. Joy is not like a flower that has been cut and 
placed in a vase of water where for a while it remains beautiful and 
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By WILLIAM W. BUECHEL 


S| Joy 


) sweetly odorous, but soon begins to wither and die. Joy is a plant of 
flowers that has sprung from roots, taking life from these roots in an 
almost never-ending succession of years. 

These lasting roots need to be found in your own soul if you would 
radiate true joy. They grow from a constant attempt to do God’s Holy 
Will by eradicating sin from the soil of your soul. Have you ever seen 
a sinner, steeped in serious sin, who was joyful? He may be merry in 
his sin, but never joyous. Sin kills the roots of joy, thus effectively pre- 
venting the beautiful flowers of joy. 

So it’s easy to see that to really celebrate Christmas, joy must first 
of all be in your own soul. Joy cannot be there unless sanctifying grace 
is there too. The logical preparation for a joyous Christmas, then, is to 
see to it that all serious sin is wiped clean from your soul. For a Catholic, 
a good confession is what is required. For a non-Catholic, an act of 
Perfect Contrition will do it. 

Now, with sin effectively eliminated from your soul, and true joy 
reigning supreme in your heart, you can make of Christmas a holy day, 
not just a holiday. There are many ways of doing this outwardly, ways 
to impress your neighbors and friends and your own family with the 
holiness of this great feast day. Tell the world you're for celebrating 
Christmas as the religious holy day it is. 

For one thing, make use of the religious symbols of Christmas. If 
you're decorating the outside of your house with lights on this festive 
occasion, use the Star of Bethlehem, or the Stable, or the Crib. On Christ- 
mas Eve, burn a candle in your window, a beautiful custom that is, in 
the intention of those burning the candle, an invitation to Mary and her 
Divine Child letting them know that your door is wide open to receive 
them, that there is room for them in your home. — (Cont. on page 12) 








by ANNA SOMMER LENN 








The Catholic 


Pulitzer Prize 





Onc A YEAK In San Francisco newspapernen and 
people in high places of the city and state, gather to 
witness the presentation of the Catholic “Pulitzer 
Prize” of northern California newspaperdom. 

The prize is the annual Edward V. McQuade 
Memorial Award, which in three short years has 
made a unique place for itself in the newspaper 
annals of this country. It is bestowed by the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Newsmen for stories written 
“in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount,” which 
have produced tangible benefits to humanity. 

Because reporter Clint Mosher of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner had a deep pity for drunks, there 
is today a San Francisco clinic for alcoholics where 
addicts are treated like the sick men they are, in- 
stead of like social pariahs. Mosher accomplished 
this through a series of articles on alcoholism, and 
through personal pleading with city officials. 

Al Ostrow of the San Francisco News was 
touched by the plight of potentially restorable men- 
tal patients. They either were neglected or tossed 
into institutions for the totally insane. Ostrow knew 
there were two unused wards in the county hospi- 
tal that had been gathering dust for decades. Ostrow 
won those two wards for borderline patients by 
means of a newspaper campaign and a relentless 
hounding of public officials, resulting in a_refer- 
endum vote of the people. 

The heart of J. Campbell Bruce of the San 
Francisco Chronicle went out to John Napoli, hum- 
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EDWARD V. McQUADE...He Loved His Fellow Men 


ble fisherman, who hauled aboard his tiny cratt 
54 sodden survivors of the Navy hospital ship 
Benevolence. Later, Napoli towed 16 more to safety. 
The Benevolence collided with the Mary Lucken- 
bach just outside the Golden Gate. with 23 persons 
drowned. Napoli injured his back during his heroic 
rescue efforts, had to sell his fishing boat and give 
up his calling. “Johnny” Bruce's Napoli stories led 
readers to send $100 in voluntary contributions and 
the Secretary of the Navy to give Napoli a $4400 
compensation. 

George de Carvalho of the Chronicle indignantly 
exposed a communist ransom racket worked on 
California relatives of persons in Red China. It 
started with a short wire story about a Chinese 
in a city near San Francisco who was being pres- 
sured for blood money. De Carvalho was asked if 
he could uncover any local angles. 





Above, left to right: Gale Cook, Sherman Miller, Harry Press 
all three 1952 award winners); Bishop Hugh A. Donohoe; 
Chief Justice Earl Warren; Dick Chase. Picture taken at the 
dinner of the Association of Catholic Newsmen. Below: Rev. 
Walter J. Tappe, editor The Monitor and founder of the A.C.N. 





For days the young reporter combed San Fran- 
cisco’s teeming Chinatown, trying to pry loose in- 
formation from reluctant tong leaders, merchants 
laundrymen and owners of chop suey restaurants 
Most of them were afraid to talk for fear of re 
prisals. Again and again de Carvalho attacked the 
bland Oriental wall of silence. 

What he was able to unearth caused the U. S$ 
Treasury Department to move in promptly. Paying 
out ransom money was a violation of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act. T-men soon smashed the in- 
famous extortion practices. For his coup, de Car- 
valho subsequently was awarded a Pulitzer Prize 
and a Headliner’s Award. He was also named one 
of the 10 Young Men of the Year. 

These are only four out of the 14 newspaper men 
and women who have won the coveted McQuade 
Award because each “contributed to his community 
in the light of Christian principles.” The awards 
are open to newspapermen of all faiths as well 
as Catholics. So far, only two out of the 14 winners 
have been Catholics. 

Who was the Edward V. McQuade in whose 
memory the Association of Catholic Newsmen's 


prizes are annually awarded? He was the Associ- 


ation’s first president, and a legend even while 
he lived. When he died in 1949 (Cont. on page § 
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(From page 7) at the age of 41, 
in the flower of his versatile career, 
more people, high and low, came to 
his funeral than ever came to any 
San Francisco newsman’s burying. 
Dignitaries wept alongside janitors 
and longshoremen, and a panegyric, 
that rare honor of the Church, was 
preached over him. 

It wasn't just that Eddie had been 
city editor on two top papers, twice 
president of the San Francisco Press 
Club and twice president of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Newspaper Guild. 
It wasn't that Eddie was a writer who 
could make words ring and growl and 
bite and sigh and sing in a way that 
was the despair of every other news- 
paper writer in town. 

It was that he was a_ gentle, 
learned, skinny, apologetic, — pixy- 
humored, soft-hearted guy who loved 
his fellow man. He was being drafted 
constantly to become chairman of 
this and president of that, thus spend- 
ing himself in works of charity, civic 
enterprise and cultural advancement, 
and, who knows, wearing himself out 
before his time. 

An authority on Shakespeare, a 
student of Celtic history and letters, 
he was a product of the Jesuit Uni- 
versity of San Francisco where he 
took all the medals for Latin trans- 
lation and English composition. He 
played lead in campus theatricals, 
was a crack debater, editor of the 
weekly, manager of the football team, 
and right field on the old nine. 

His crony, Alvin Hyman of the 
Chronicle, once wrote: “It ought to 
be reported that not all the faculty 
shared this enthusiasm for the young 
paragon. For one thing, he was too 
fond of going behind the barn to 
read The Nation and The New 
Masses, and of cribbing Index X stuff 
out of Hl. L. Mencken for purposes 
of Jesuit needling. 

“It was a needled preceptor who 
once hit back at McQuade . . . as he 
listened to the young man declaim 
Shakespeare in the San Francisco ver- 
sion of Brooklynese. “That,” said the 
critic in a cassock, ‘is very good, Mis- 
ter McQuack.’ For years thereafter, 
McQuade’s married friends used to 
soothe their fretful young by getting 
McQuade to quack at them over the 
phone.” 

When this blithe spirit departed 
while he was still first’ president of 
the Association of Catholic Newsmen, 
it seemed a natural to name the 
awards in his honor. 

The Association has zoomed into 
prominence under the guidance of 
its founder, Rev. Walter Tappe, edi- 
tor of the distinguished Monitor, San 


Francisco's Catholic weekly. Recall- 
ing how he came to organize the As- 
sociation, Father Tappe said: 

“It is not the schools that are form- 
ing the minds of our citizens. It is our 
modern communications: newspapers, 
comics, magazines, radio, television, 
motion pictures. These are giving us 
most of our information and our en- 
tertainment. They are coloring our 
minds, shaping our outlook, giving 
us our philosophy—or lack of it. 

“Because their potential for good 
or evil, for excellence or mediocrity, 
for provoking thought or stifling it, 
is so great, all of the communications 
must accept a heavy social and moral 
responsibility. It is time they realize 
they are not dealing solely in com- 
mercial ventures, but in the minds 
and hearts and souls of millions. 

“I dreamed of beginning in a small 
way to help newspapermen feel their 
immense obligation to society because 
of the very power they wield. I hoped 
word would spread among Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. Some news- 
papermen still think sensationalism 
sells papers. It may, for today or 
tomorrow, but not for the long haul. 
People instinctively seek something 
better. 

“It is a pity that our schools of 
journalism today teach only the tech- 
nique of reporting, and nothing of his- 
tory, political science, or philosophy. 
These last three are the most impor- 
tant tools of any writer's equipment, 
for without a knowledge of truth, he 
cannot impart truth.” 

And so, in 1948, Father Tappe 
invited 15 Catholic newspaper men 
and women to lunch with him at 
San Francisco’s historic Palace Hotel. 
There was born the Association whose 
influence today extends far beyond 
its actual numbers and its geographi- 
cal boundaries which are confined to 
the 13 counties of the Archdiocese. 

Not long ago, a hard-bitten, mid- 
west newspaper editor, now retired, 
told Father Tappe: 

“You know, I wish I had _ recog- 
nized, when I was younger, the moral 
responsibility to which you refer. I 
could have done a lot of good with 
my powers as an editor. Now it’s too 
late. I wish I could tell every cub 
reporter: Don't look merely for the 
lurid details in that crime or sex 
case. Look beyond. Look with pity 
and understanding at the human 
frailty and sickly thinking that caused 
the act and you'll get a much better 
story. You'll get a truer story. So- 
called ‘realism’ is not the truth. It is a 
distorted emphasis of only one facet 
of a story.” 

California’s Governor Earl Warren, 
speaking at a recent McQuade Award 
presentation, called the winners “true 
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gentlemen of the press.” He said 

1 read of the H-bomb, of the spr 
of communism over Asia...I ca 
help thinking of the peculiar pow: 
which the press has to spread | 
principles of Christianity in its dai 
reporting. There is tremendous ne« 
for an organization such as the Assi 
ciation of Catholic Newsmen. I cor 
gratulate you and I hope that your 
members increase and that your in 
fluence spreads.” 

Chronologically, Clint Mosher, with 
his stories on alcoholics, was the first 
winner (1949). Al Ostrow won hon 
orable mention that vear with a series 
of stories on conditions in California 
mental hospitals which predated his 
later prize-winning campaign for the 
two county hospital wards. 

Second runner-up that year was a 
cub reporter, Bruce Benedict of the 
Chronicle. Benedict was convinced 
of the innocence of Quentin Peterson 
a cadet at the California Maritime 
Academy, who had been accused of 
stealing. Benedict pestered his editors 
until they championed the Peterson 
case and made it a cause célébre 
Young Peterson was reinstated and 
graduated. 

In 1950, when Ostrow won first 
prize, honorable mention went to J. 
Campbell Bruce for his fisherman 
Napoli stories, and to Phyllis Seidkin 
of the Santa Rosa Press Democrat. 
Miss Seidkin wrote so feelingly of the 
suffering of a badly burned child 
that her paper was swamped with 
offers of skin graftings and blood 
transfusions. The story got nation 
wide publicity. 

In 1951, the handsome gold medal 
which had been the top McQuade 
prize, was replaced by a $500 cash 
award, source of which is an anon 
ymous “angel.” That was the year 
George de Carvalho walked off with 
the first award. Honorable mention 
scrolls went to Howard Hayden of 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin and 
to Joseph Sheridan of The News 

Hayden wrote about wounded Ko 
rean veterans in hospitals of the San 
Francisco bay area. He called at- 
tention to the fact that the first thing 
a wounded man wants to do when he 
is flown in from the war zone is to 
phone home. Hayden's stories resulted 
in the astonishing sum of $36,000 
being donated by Call-Bulletin readers 
for such phone calls. The phone-call 
program was so successful it was later 
adopted by the Red Cross. 

Sheridan wrote a stirring series of 
interviews with former displaced per- 
sons who told him how they were 
striving with might and gratitude to 
become good Americans. 

The 1952 McQuade Award, be- 
stowed on Feb. (Cont. on page 12) 
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by DAVID GANNON, S.A. 


WirH CHRISTMAS APPROACHING we 
send to you—our good benefactors 
blessings and the gift of our prayers, 
isking God to give to you all the 
good gifts your own hearts desire. 
It is a time of the year when all 
human hearts seem to become divine. 
And all because with eyes of faith, 
we can see in a helpless Babe, the 
intinite power, majesty, generosity 
and love of God for each one of us. 
On Christmas we shall receive and 


ter Christ in your name. He will 


Sit 


come to us in the person of the home 
ss. the discouraged, the friendless 
the hungry, and the poor. Unlike the 
um-keepers of Bethlehem, we shall 
not turn anyone away. This hospi 
tulity to the homeless has brought 
untold blessings and graces to the 


Gravmoor Friars and the Graymoor 
onefactors through the years 

these desperate men are not with 
' cratituce Ihey bless you with 
t pravers. This very thought 


ld bring gladne ss to vour heart 
peace to your soul in this life 
the lite which we, in hope, look 
ud to with God, vour goodness 
unfortunate will be your eter 
Very often a man leaves The 

ly restored again in the grace of 
(, nd the trie ndship of his family 
we are unaware of the good 

s done until a letter such as the 

mw OM arrives 


July 23, 1953 


) Father David 
I 1 enclosing tive dollars, a small 
r the good you did for a brother 
‘ i who is now dead two years 
The work you do is so wondertul, and 


thos poor souls really appreciate your 
hindine SS 

May I sav thank you, and may God 
bless you all Sincerely, 

F. F, 

As I have written before, our mail 
brings wonderful letters of hope and 
faith and courage. We print them 
so that you will know that the earth 
is filled with decency and goodness 
for those who look for the best in 
men. 

Dear Father David: 

Please accept the “Widow's Mite.” If 
it helps you to help even one of God's 
children, I will be very happy. The 
medals you sent, I treasure. 

I was brought up in the Episcopal 
Church, and taught to love and honor 
and share with every race, creed and 
color. Your letter was beautiful, and I 
shall read it often. 

I am 66 years old, and still work for 
my living, which is why I can still do a 
little bit for someone not so fortunate 
As you say, it is the fallen and lonely 
who need love. 

God bless vou all. 


Mrs. C. W. H 





























Dear Father David 





I received the letter of well 
doing. I was a lost alcoholic woman, two 
irs », no one cared, even tl rh | 
was tl ! ther of ten children. Ton 
lect-do my home and-ecared for 1 
but somehow, God led me to a 
dorful priest ind h led e ft whor 
Tam today 1] in 1 
| 1 Tes ted, a fiy v childs 
were baptized 1 three took their first 
( monion this Spring. We nevor 
Chorch, and T thank Ged every d 
mv lite for this wonderful Priest who at 
least treated me human bei 


God bless you and your works 
Sincerely your 
HW. P 


Sacramento, California 


Dear Father David 

Please accept our small gift as a token 
of our appreciation of your wonderful 
work with men. We are an_ elderly 
couple, living on pension. We are Chris 
tians (Protestant), and have to help 
support our local Church. We pray God's 
blessing on your work and all similar 
institutions 

Yours in the name of Christ 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. V. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Father David 

Please accept my little mite toward 
realizing your blessed goal 

To reach out a welcoming hand to 
those that are helpless and lost, mentally, 
physically and spiritually, is the ultimate 
in God's Charity. 

We who are blessed with the Grace 
of God, need a constant reminder of 
the magnitude of His bounteous gift 
to us, for in ourselves, we surely are 
nothing and most undeserving 

At the age of three, God took my 
father and at fourteen, my good mother 
She laid a good foundation for my soul 
to build upon, and although according 
to material standards, IT had nothing 
My mother’s training. and God’s Grace 
sustained me when life grew rough. 








! ! 
God blessed me with a devout and 
vi husband, and fiy children, als 
grandchildr 1 one of whom died 


t birth. ‘1 child’s mothor is a couvert 


mber mother savi vy toa 
. o remarked about my mother’s 
patience through five years illness, “N 


matter what LT suffer, it) will 


or 


Vel 
nount to our Lord’s suffering on the 
Cross tor us mortals. God's will b» don 

May God's generous Heart bless your 
work and all the good religions that 
bring hope and faith into the hearts of 
the poor, the sick, and the misguided 
of this troubled world 

This is the only time I ever wish 1 
possessed money, so LT could contribut 
generously to such a wonderful) work 
such as you are doing 

Very sincerely yours, 


M. P 


Doar Father David 

Received your letter and the Saint 
Christopher key chain. Thank you 

I have heard of Saint Christopher's 
Inn, and the fine work you do there 

I am thankful to God for such places 
as yours to help those who are con- 
fused and lost on the path of life 

My only son (have four daughters), 
is likely the “Joe Blow” you speak of in 
San Francisco, that is where he is. The 
only thing that will do any good now 
is prayer, so please say a little prayer for 
him 

I will try to send a little donation 
from time to time. I am not a widow 
so it will not be the “widow’s mite,” it 
could be called the “housewife’s mite.” 

God bless you and all those with 
whom you come In contact 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. C 
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me 


BY 
GEORGE 
SAndeRLIN 


Kings are not usually considered 


saints. But once in England the a jg 
Aly 


crown graced the brow of a saint 
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Samt and Rinc 


Ruut RS have to make hard decisions, some- 


times stern ones, to maintain their power and 


to keep the peace in their countries. They are 


not usually considered saints, though Christians 
try to rule justly. But once there was a King 
of England who kept the peace, who united 
his quarreling countrymen, and who was also 
i saint. This was Edward the Confessor, who 
reigned just before the Norman Conquest 
Edward learned to feel pity for people when 
he was a small boy, because he suffered much 
himself. After the death of Edward's father, 
King Ethelred II, England was conquered by 
the Danes. The Danish King, Canute, sent 
Edward and his brother over the gray North 
Sea in a Viking ship, toward Denmark. 
Edward stretched out on the deck of the 
plunging ship, beneath the big, square orange- 
and-black striped sail. Cold spray flew up 
against his cheeks, the wind made his eyes 
water. He did not know when he would see 


his mother again—what would happen to him 
in the land of the fierce Vikings. 

“My Lord, Jesus, please take care of my 
mother. Keep us all safe—" Edward prayed 
then looked around as a gannet screamed and 
soared up from beneath the boat’s prow. 

Unknown to Edward, the Viking captain 
stood behind him and stared at the golden 
haired boy. This scarred veteran fingered his 
long Danish knife—then made a gesture of dis- 
satisfaction and dropped his hand. 

“I cannot do it!” he muttered to himself 
“He is the son of an English king—I will take 
him safe to Sweden instead of having him 
murdered in Denmark as Canute commanded 
me!” 

So his prayer was answered and Edward was 
saved—for the time. From Sweden he and his 
brother were sent to Hungary, where the King 
brought them up. He joined his mother in 
Normandy and later, when (Cont. on page 24 


Illustrated by J]. Kelley 
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CATHOLIC PULITZER PRIZE 


From page S) 1, 1953, was shared 
by two Examiner reporters, Sherman 
Miller and Gale Cook who wrote 
stories revealing malignant slum con- 
ditions in San Francisco and urged 
rehabilitation. Abatement of these 
slums is now well under way. Honor- 
able mentions went to Harry Press 
and Dick Chase of The News for 
their joint series exposing city offi- 
cials’ fraudulent use of money belong- 
ing to old age pensioners. During the 
ensuing uproar, one city official com- 
mitted suicide and a second official 
drew three to 3S vears in San Quentin 
on 15 felony counts of bribery and 
conspiracy, plus a $15,000 fine. 

This is the first year that the 
McQuade awards were open to the 
radio and television industries. An 
honorable mention was given to Nor- 
man Kramer of radio KCBS who 
produced some highly original and 
dramatic appeals for San Francisco's 
charitable United Crusade. 

The news story on the McQuade 
awards is released each year on 
Christmas morning, in order that the 
birthday of Christ may further remind 
newsinen of the high purpose behind 
the giving of the prizes. The gala 
awards dinner at the Press Club 
follows approximately one month 
later, on the Sunday nearest the feast 
day of St. Francis de Sales, patron 
saint of writers. 

Each of the 14 award stories be- 
came a winner on three counts. In 
the words of Larry McDonnell, Ex- 
aminer writer and current president of 
the Association of Catholic Newsmen 

“In the first place, those stories 
represent efforts over and above the 
call of duty. They may have been 
routine assignments to begin with, 
but in that case they were developed 
on the writer’s own initiative. In the 
second place, the stories were written 
from the heart, and in the spirit of 
Him who said ‘Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you.’ 
In the third place, each story brought 
a concrete and beneficial result to 
one or more human beings.” 

There are other organizations of 
Catholic newspapermen in America. 
but none which bestows | similar 
awards, and few with the verve and 
sense of dedication of this group in 
the San Francisco Archdiocese. 

The very existence of the group 
should remind all writers, everywhere. 
ot St. Paul’s immortal words on love: 

“If I should speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, but do not have 
charity, I have become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I 
have prophecy and know all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge...and vet 
do not have charity, I am nothing.” 
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CHRISTMAS JOY 
From page 5 

Christmas cards are birthday cards. 
Any reason for celebrating Christ- 
mas other than to commemorate 
the birthday of the Baby Jesus is 
false. There is no other reason for 
having Christmas in the first place. 
Christmas today is a holiday sim- 
ply because first it was a_ holy 
day. Therefore, the Christmas cards 
you send out should tell in so 
many words the joyous religious 
significance of this feast day. Christ- 
mas has nothing to do with puppy 
dogs or candy canes or ribbons or 
wreaths or lanterns or what have 
you. Christmas has to do with 
Jesus and Mary and the Angels 
ind the Shepherds and the Wise 
Men following the Star of Bethle- 
hem 

Every article written about 

Christmas invariably has something 
to say about Santa Claus, and this 
one will be no exception. Now, Im 
going to be the very last one to 
decry the time-honored tradition of 
Santa Claus. I have never forgot- 
ten those happy days of my early 
youth, and never, for the life of 
me, would I want my children, or 
yours, to forego those deliriously 
happy anticipatory feelings youth 
has at this time of year. But Santa 
Claus is not just a figment of the 
imagination, not just a “little white 
lie.” Santa Claus is a real person, 
immortally alive even today. He is 
Saint Nicholas, a Bishop of the 
Catholic Church, now gloriously liv 
ing in Heaven. 
This article is not the one to tell 
ie story of Saint Nick, as he is 
affectionately called. However, _ it 
will be easy for you to find out 
all you need to know about him, 
so you can tell the story to your 
children. But the point here is 
this: tell your children who Santa 
Claus really is, how he used to be 
especially renowned for his great 
love for children, and how now 
that he is in Heaven, his love for 
them is even greater than when 
he was on earth. Get them to 
pray to him. You need not explode 
the Santa Claus tradition, for there 
really is a Santa Claus. 

Another fine practice I came 
across a couple of years ago, 
which I have since introduced suc- 
cessfully in my own home, is the 
birthday Cake for the Infant Jesus. 
Profusely and colorfully decorated 
lke any other birthday cake, ours 
bears the legend “Happy Birthday, 
Baby Jesus.” We set the cake in 
a prominent place in our home on 
Christmas Day, with two pure 
white candles burning beside it all 


+} 


ONE 


day long till late evening, 

the whole family gathers ar 
the table for a birthday party 
have ice cream and_ cake, 
soda pop, the same as at our 
little birthday parties. We « 
sing the usual Happy Birthda 
song to the Baby Jesus, 
ter which the youngest of 
children blows out the cand 
Thus, anyone who is in our home 
that Christmas Day always reme 
bers that this day is peculiarly 
Birthday, and belongs especially t 
the Infant Jesus. 

A lot of Catholics seem afra 
to give religious gifts at Christmas 
for fear their friends will look as 
kance at them. This betrays a lack 
of courage that a zealous Catholic 
should possess, and thereby he 
misses a golden opportunity — to 
make Christ, the joy of his heart 
better known and better loved 
Books, rosaries, framed pictures, 
missals, plus an almost infinite va 
riety of other suitable religious 
gifts, are available. For the chil- 
dren, any of these, plus religious 
coloring and story books and other 
gifts especially to delight the na 
turally religious hearts of the little 
ones can be found at any Catholic 
religious article store. Pay a_ visit 
to one and you'll be thoroughly 
surprised and pleased at the mod- 
ern and completely up-to-date 
line of religious articles and books 
offered for sale. Subscriptions to 
outstanding Catholic magazines make 
a fine year-round gift that will be 
appreciated more and more as the 
year wears on. 

I know that not everyone can do 
this, but if you can, here is a 
fine Christmas suggestion: In honor 
of the poverty of the Baby Jesus, 
try to help someone who is poor, 
whether it be an individual or a 
family. But if you do it personally, 
and that is preferable if possible, 
do it in the spirit of all humility, 
realizing in your own soul that it 
is only the goodness of God that 
has given you the abundance that 
you now share with the less for- 
tunate. If you cannot undertake 
such a_ task personally, but - still 
have something you want to give 
to Christ’s poor, send a donation 
to a poor orphanage, a desperate 
missionary, or whoever you think 
might especially need an extra lift 
at this season. Maybe there’s a 
Friendship House or a House of 
Hospitality in your town. Look 
them up and offer your services. 
Make whatever donation you give 
a real sacrifice, if possible, by do- 
ing without (Cont. on page 22) 
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by LYNN ALEXANDER 


It Happens Every Christmas 





SoMETHING SPECIAL occurs during the — blessed 
Christmas season of which every Catholic alive should 
tuke full cognizance. It is a converging of Protestant 
beliefs and actions toward Catholicism. It is an ac- 
knowledgement of the depth and beauty of Catholic 
rites and faith, At no other time in the year do so 
many Prostestants openly accept and imitate our 
religion. 

If we were true Christophers, we Catholics would 
recognize this God-given opportunity. We would 
utilize it to combat the ignorance and _ prejudice 
which has been established in many minds at the 
mere mentign of our Faith. We would accept this 
seasonal magnetism as a gift with which we can 
pry loose the barnacles of bias and misunderstanding 
which surround the non-Catholic attitude toward the 
Holy Father and Holy Mother Church. Each day 
during the Christmas season we are provided the 
opportunity to enlighten and clarify our beliefs. Yet 
the sad fact is that most of us are either unaware 





of this propitious moment or shyly we turn our 
backs upon it! 

At which other day during the year do non- 
Catholics so numerously attend the Mass? Midnight 
Mass on Christmas Eve finds our pews filled with 
devout non-Catholics. At our own small church last 
Christmas Eve, the rectory parlor was opened to 
admit more visitors, and many were content to stand 
outside the crowded door. There is a_ blessed 
compulsion toward the Holy Mass that attracts the 
non-Catholic, particularly those whose church doors 
are closed throughout Christmas Day. Added to the 
number who personally attend the Christmas Masses 
are the untold thousands who reverently keep the 
vigil through the media of radio and_ television 
Masses. 

Unfortunately this scant brush with the Catholic 
Faith is as far as it usually goes. While solemn 
and beautiful, the Mass is seldom comprehended 


by the casual visitor. Often white (Cont. on page 25) 
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©Gravmoor Annals 


Cumiststas is a beau 


titi! tine f the vear at Gravmoor. It 
is true that, as we go to press, the 
h iy is not yet upon us, but if we 
can judge by former years our Christ 


mas celebration here atop the Mount 
of the Atonement will be a colorful 
one. As usual, Midnight Mass will be 


celebrated in the spacious chapel of 
Our Lady of the Atonement. The 
choir of Friars, under the direction 


of Brother Lawrence, are already get 
ting the carols into shape for the great 


day. Midnight Mass atop the Mount 


will be celebrated by the Very Rev. 
Fr. General, S.A., while the Solemn 
Mass at the Convent will be cele 


brated by the Sisters’ Chaplain. Con 
jointly with these, Mass will be said 
also at St. Elizabeth's Hospice and 
St. Christopher's Inn. t 


ALLL saints’ Day was 
celebrated by the Friars with all the 
could muster for the 
Solemn Mass held at 
the Friary and at the Convent in the 
Valley below. The following day the 
festivity was turned into mourning as 
each of the Friar-Priests celebrated 
his three Masses in honor of the 
Faithful Departed. Remembered in all 
the Masses were the friends and bene 
factors of Graymoor. They were given 
a special place also in all the Masses 
oftered during the entire month. — Tf 


solemnity we 


occasion was 


D carsc the latter part 
of October, all of us here at Graymoor 
saddened by the death of our 
carpenter Fred Mandell. Fred 
known to all the Friars, especially for 
the marvelous work he did at the 
Novitiate at Valley Falls, R. I. Here at 
the Motherhouse he was responsible 
for the beautiful oak altar in the 
Friary Chapel, besides the many 
other jobs which he did all over the 
Mount of the Atonement. His death 
came unexpectedly, while he was in 


Were 
was 


the midst of one of his many projects. 
He was anointed by one of the Priests 
almost immediately, having received 
absolution beforehand. He was buried 
in his native city of Pittsfield, Mass., 
several of the Graymoor Friars being 
present for his funeral. We ask the 
prayers of THe Lamp readers for the 
repose of his soul. May he rest in 


peace. t 


The piecrimiact: 
season at Graymoor came to an end on 
the Feast of Christ the King. Unfortu 
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day 


nately the 
but it did not dull the spirits 


Was a Very rainy one, 


of the 


almost 4,000 people who came for 
the dav. Actually the rain was a bless 
ing for which all were he artils vrate 
ful. The lack of rain for so many 
months past was causing a water 
shortage which was becoming very 
critical. Forest fires were becoming 
more numerous, while the reservoirs 


and water supplies were at an all-time 


low. Even the rain which did come 
on the Feast of Christ the King is 
hardly enough to “make up for lost 
time.” as it were. Although the final 


day ot the Pilgrimage season ended 
in a downpour, everyone agreed that, 
wet or dry, Graymoor is a beautiful 
spot and all were unanimous in that 
they would return to the Mount of 
the Atonement again. T 


As ovr Annals readers 
perhaps know, one of our Friar-Priests 
is chaplain to the Newman Club of 
Howard University in Washington, 
D. C. He is Father Ronald McGovern, 
S.A., of Woburn, Mass. For some 
years past, Father Ronald has been 
chaplain to the Newman Club, resid- 
ing on the campus of Howard Univer- 
sity. Father’s schedule is a busy one. 
Besides saying Mass daily for the 
Catholic students at the University 
and conducting instruction classes, he 
also says Mass on Sunday at the 
Freedmen’s Hospital in Washington. 
In short, Father Ronald is general 
factotum for all things Catholic at 
Howard. 

At present, one of the Priests from 


our major seminary in Washington, 
Father Gregory Figueroa, S.A.,_ is 
conducting a religion series at the 


Newman House on the campus of 
Howard U. His theme is “The Mass.” 
Next semester it is planned to have a 
philosophy series, also conducted by 
Father Gregory. 

Besides being a great help to the 
Catholic students, the Newman Club 
is responsible for eleven converts dut 
ing the past year at Howard. The first 
vocation to the religious life from 
the Newman Club was, appropriately 
enough, to Graymoor. Last month one 
of the voung ladies who belonged to 
the Club received the habit of the 
Sisters of the Atonement at Gravmoor, 
taking the name of Sister Marie 
Bernadette. t 


Ar ovr minor semin- 
ary at Montour Falls, N. Y.., 


sadness 


ONE 






filled the hearts of all recently when 
Brother Roger, S.A., took his depar 
ture for Graymoor. In transfers an 
nounced by the Very Rev. Fr. General 
S.A., Brother Roger was assigned t 
the Motherhouse at Graymoor, while 
Brother Aquinas, S.A., our erstwhik 
sacristan, took his departure for Mon 
tour to take up his new duties there 


Brother Roger has been pretty 
much of an institution at Montour 
Falls, having been assigned ther 


when the building was purchased. He 
saw the amazing change of the old 
Cook Academy into the modern St 
John’s Seminary and did his share t: 
make the change a happy one. Brothe 
Aquinas has been sacristan at Gray 


moor since he protessed his First 
Vows. His assignment to the minor 
seminary marks his first) departure 
from the Motherhouse. t 


Derive the month ot 
October word came from our Friars 
in Rome that the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre had been 
bestowed upon Msgr. Thomas J. Mé 


Mahon, national secretary of — the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Associa 
tion. The ceremony of investment 


took place in the Church of S. Onofri 
on the Janiculum Hill, which is the 
headquarters of the Knights of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This church is in the 
care of the Friars of the Atonement 
His Eminence, Nicola Cardinal Can 
ali, Grand Master of the Order mad 
the presentation. His Eminence is als 
the Cardinal Protector of the Gray 
moor Friars and Sisters. 

Monsignor McMahon, who is an old 
friend of the Friars, is president ot 
the Pontifical Mission for Palestine 
as well as national secretary of the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Associa 
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ion. The last-named organization had 
is one of its prime movers Father 
Paul James Francis, S.A., Founder 
if the Society of the Atonement. It 
is a great privilege for the Society 
of the Atonement to extend its con- 
gratulations to Monsignor McMahon 
on this richly deserved honor ac- 
corded him. We are happy in this 
added association with the Friars and 
glad that some of our number were 
on hand to witness the conferring of 
the Grand Cross. 

Also in Rome at the Church of S. 
Onofrio on the Janiculum, one of the 
Graymoor Friars professed for life 
his three vows of Religion. On the 
Feast of the Holy Rosary, October 
7th, which we Friars observe as our 
“Covenant Day,” Frater Mark Tra 
enkle, S.A., of Nutley, N. J., professed 
his perpetual vows of Poverty, Chas- 
tity and Obedience. With Father 
Dunstan, S.A. as celebrant, assisted 
by Father Bede, $.A., and Frater Ed 
mund, S.A., Solemn Mass was sung 
preceding the actual ceremony of Pro 
fession. Some of the students from 
the Holy Cross Seminary formed the 
choir for the Mass, at which there 
were present some of the Sisters, 
nurses and children from the hospital 
idjoining the Monastery. Father Dun- 
stan delivered a beautiful sermon for 
the occasion, 

After dinner in the afternoon, 
which, incidentally, brought to the 
fore Brother Reginald’s best culinary 
talents, Father Dunstan, together with 
the newly-professed and several others 
of the Friars, journeyed to Castel 
Gandolfo, the summer residence of 
the Holy Father. Fortunately for the 
were in time for the 
general audience which the Holy 
Father was holding on that day, and 
had a very advantageous spot right 
up front. Upon entering the room 
where the audience was to be held, 
the Pope shook hands with the Friars 
and spoke to each one. Frater Mark 
told the Holy Father that he had pro 
fessed his final vows that morning. 
The Pope then addressed the as 
sembly in Italian, German and Dutch 
and bestowed the Apostolic Blessing 
on all present. It was a wonderful 
day for all the Friars, but most es- 
pecially for the newly-professed. — tT 


group. they 


Two or ovr 
seminarians at Montour Falls 
honorable mention awards recently 
in the Science Achievement Contest 
for 1953. The contest drew thousands 
of entries from hundreds of Ameri- 
can schools. The award-winning proj- 
ects were carried out under the direc 
tion of Father Urban, S.A., as special 
studies in biology. 


minor 
won 


Every year in the 
month of January, from the 18th to 
the 25th, there is held throughout the 
world the Chair of Unity Octave. 
This is an octave of prayer for the 
reunion of Christendom. The Octave 
was inaugurated by the Founder of 
the Graymoor Friars, Father Paul 
James Francis, S.A. 

In New York City, where the Oc 
tave has drawn large throngs during 
the years in which it has been con- 
ducted, there is to be a special observ- 
ance in January, 1954. At the gra 
cious invitation of His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch 
bishop of New York, the Chair of 
Unity Octave will be celebrated at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. This marks 
the first time that the Octave will 
ever have been 
Cathedral. As in past, 
evening's program will consist of the 
prayers of the Octave, with a famous 
preacher delivering the sermon on the 
topic of the day, and one of the 
members of the Hierarchy pontificat 
ing at Solemn Benediction. 


conducted in the 


years each 


The Graymoor Friars thereby ex- 
tend to all the readers of THe Lamp 
within the radius of New York, a very 
sincere invitation to join with us in 
the 1954 observance of the Chair of 
Unity Octave. The place: St. Pat 
rick’s Cathedral, Fifth Avenue at 50th 
St., New York City. The time will 
be announced in the local papers 

If the Octave is being observed in 
anv church of your home diocese, be 
attend. It is only through 
praver that those outside the One, 
True Church will be led back to it. 
Not through somebody else’s prayers, 
but through vours. 


sure to 


Next montu in the 
Annals we will give you a full write- 
up on the dedication of the new 
motherhouse of the Sisters of the 
Atonement at Gravmoor. By that time 
we will have some pictures, we hope, 
so that vou can see the fine job that 
has been done on the new convent. — Tt 


@s ocroser 17, ten 
novices professed their first vows as 
Sisters of the Atonement in a beauti- 
ful ceremony held in St. John’s Church 
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at the Sisters’ convent, Graymoor. 
Celebrant of the Solemn Mass which 
preceded the 
Rev. Fr. General, $.A., assisted by 
Father Celestine, S.A., the Sisters’ 
Chaplain, and Father Clement, S.A., 
Master of Brothers. The sermon for 
the occasion was delivered by Father 
Vincent, S.A., who had given the 
retreat for the novices preceding their 
profession of vows. 


Those who received the black veil 


ceremony was Very 


were: Sister Assumpta Marie, S.A., 
Co. Waterford, Ireland; Sister Mary 
Michael, S.A., Brooklyn, N.Y. Sister 


Mary Declan, $.A., Co. Westmeath, 
Ireland; Sister Anna Philip, S.A., Co. 
Derry, Ireland; Sister Francis Theresa, 
S.A., Rochester, N.Y.; Sister Catherine 


Regina, S.A., San Anselmo, Cal.: Sis 
ter Martina Marie, S.A., Co. ¢ lare, 
Ireland; Sister Teresa Marie. S.A.. 
Co. Leitrim, lreland; Sister Margaret 
Luke, S.A., Co. Fermanagh, Ireland: 


Sister Bridget Marie, S.A.. Co. Gal 
way, Treland t 

Tics an humming 
in Tue Lamp Circulation Depart 
ment these days, as the circulation 


force is busy processing the numer- 
ous subscriptions which are pouring 
in for THe Lamp. This vear, 1953, was 
the Jubilee Year of the madgazine It 
was founded in 1903 by Father Paul 
James Francis, S.A. while he was still 
an Anglican minister. After he had 
started to preach — his le for 
unity in the Episcopal church, it was 
only natural that hard feelings should 


Criisa 


arise. Consequently, the pulpit of 
every Episcopal church was closed 
against him. There was only one 


alternative, and he took tt: he founded 
Tne Lame as the official organ of 
the Society of the Atonement for the 
Crusade of Unity. 

During this past year we have 
been hoping and praying that we 
might boost our circulation to 100,000 
in honor of the Jubilee of Tru 
Well, we 


our prayers have been answered —the 


LAMP 
are happy to announce that 


circulation has gone over the top with 
a hundred or so to spare 

All of us here at the Grayimoor 
Press take this opportunity of expres 
sing our thanks, first to our readers 
for being such loyal supporters of THe 
Lamp. To our agents goes our appre- 
ciation for a job well done. Theirs 
is a difficult job and one fraught with 
much misunderstanding. To the many 
Pastors who have helped make Tht 
Lamp known in their parishes we 
are more than grateful. And last, but 
not least, a hearty “Well Done,” to 
those who are responsible for your 
receiving THe Lamp regularly and 
in good condition. 
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By OWENITA SANDERLIN 


Be Noette hadvii been dreaming about 
Barry Haiminon, she would have noticed 
that Karen was looking a bit teverish when 
zipped her up in her cdoll-sized snow 
suit, puticd tae bine stocking cap over her 
tly-away silver hair, gave her a spank and 
sent her out to play on the snowy lawn 
But Neelle was dieaming, and any min 
ute now her dream was going to come tru 
to come right down the street under the 
bare elm-boughs and swing in at her drive 
ina heavenly blue convertible! 
Shiu appraised the slim sophistication of 
her new black-and-white ski suit) and 
l impatiently at a tiny jeweled wrist 
} 


lvistmas and graduation presents 


wed! out of D mn advances 


Alter all, you didnt meet a college man 
like Barry everv dav! 

And Dad she'd told him-—not that shi 
cared, but Ded was always worrving about 
Honey hes rich 

But he was late—no-—there he was. Shi 
restrained herself trom bursting out the 
door. waited he came up the walk for 
hea 

Gorgeous!” he. said 

She picked up her skates—they were go 
ing down to the river—to covet her con 
fusion. “You look pretty nice yourself.” sh 
told him. casually. Secretly, she thought he 
was the best-looking man she had ever 
seen 

Why on earth, she wondered, as thes 
walked out to the car, didn't her little sis 
ter like him? 

“Karen!” she called 


Karen came reluctantly, and stood. staring 


at him out of those scraps of heaven she 


had for eves 

“Hi. Miss Rosv-cheeks.” he said 

And even then, when Barry called her 
Rosv-cheeks, Noelle didn’t = think—Karen’s 
cheeks were never rosy. She was more like 
a little wax doll. 

“Cat got vour tongue?” Barry asked 

Karen stuck it out, to show that the cat 
had not got it. and then with colossal dig 
nity turned her tiny (Cont. on pace 18 
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ANGELS IN THE SNOW 


From page 17) back and marched 
iway 

Barry burst out laughing, but 
Noelle was mortified. What had 
got into Karen? She always liked 
everybody 

But after one troubled backward 
glance. from the heavenly convert- 
ible, Noelle forgot all about her 
little sister, who was flat on her 
back, with arms and legs spread 
wide, making angels in the fresh 
white snow. 

“Having fun?” Barry asked, a 
couple ot hours later, as they 
glided with hands crossed down 
the silver ribbon of the _ river. 
Noelle flung up her head with a 


laughing nod; her cheeks were ting- 
ling, eves sparkling with tears from 


the frosty wind. 

‘Only Tm_half-froze!” 

Right away, Barry headed for 
the shore. He had matches, and 
they built a brush fire, and sat 
down to warm their feet while 
Barry smoked a couple of  ciga- 
rettes, and they talked. And he 
asked her to a dance at the 
Country Club on Christmas Eve! 
Noelle had never been anywhere 
like that—just the regular socials in 
St. Joseph’s parish hall—with high 
school bovs. 

Sunset came early, the shortest 
day of the year, and tinted the 
sky and the river’ in delicate 


shades of pink and gold, fading to 


mauve and lavender and making 
purple shadows in their footprints 
in the snow. Then a star came out, 
close to the blue and_ silver hori 
zon. Just one. It made her think 
of Bethlehem 

“I wonder if that’s the Christmas 
Star?” she said, softly. Perhaps 
Barry would take her to the Mid- 
night Mass, after the dance, if she 


asked him. She'd like hig to see 
her church, on Christmas 
“The Christmas Star?” Barry 
laughed. “No, that’s Venus. The 
goddess of love and beauty—” He 
stopped laughing at the expression 


in her face, and reached for her 
hand. “Venus. You, Noelle.” 

There was a queer look in his 
eyes. It almost frightened her. 


Maybe she wasn't old enough yet 
to—well, to But if 
lik- 


up. 


get so serious. 


she wanted him to keep on 
ing 
And oh, 
“You 


never 


she'd have to 
did! 


know,” 


her, grow 
she 
“T've 
vou. All 


said, 
like 


the other girls I've known 


Barry 


known anyone 


He shook his head, frowning a 
little. “For instance, we've been 
out quite a few times, but you 


dont kiss Or -do 
you, now “ 


He bent 
heart 


want me to you. 
Noelle’s 
beat very fast. 
‘Not said breathlessly. 
“Mayvbe—maybe Christmas.” 

She jumped hastily to her feet. 


closer, and 
began to 


vet,” she 


“Come on! Let’s go home and I'll 
make us some cocoa—with—with 
marshmallows!” 

All the way home she _ thought 
about it. Her first dance—her first 
kiss. And—she was sure she was 
falling in love! 


He decided not to come in for 
the “But I'll see vou after 
dinner.” he promised. “We'll go to 


cocoa, 


i show.” 

Noelle watched from the door as 
he went down the walk, looking so 
big tall, in the street light, 
Karen’s tiny angels in the 


and 
beside 
snow, 

But when 
mother called 
elle! You 
Karen out 
has a fever 

“A fever!” 
without 
off) her ski 
baby 

kK rel 
bed. in 
flannel 


went in, her 
upstairs. “No- 
have let 


I think she 


she 
from 
should 


in the snow! 


never 


the 
take 
Her 


Noelle ran up 
even waiting to 
suit. A fever? 


stairs 


was sitting straight up in 
the little pink-flowered 
nightie that was no bigger 
than a doll-baby’s, with her fine 
silver hair all tangled) and her 
cheeks as hot as fire. 

“IT wished you'd Noelle,” 
croak. 


come, 
hoarse little 
wished it.” 

And oh, Karen was her baby, be- 
cause their mother had not been well 
born and Noelle had 
always taken care of her. Always 
had—until today. 

“Have vou called the doctor?” 
asked. 

Mrs. 


tressed. 


she said, in a 
“I just 


since she w as 


she 


Meredith sounded dis 
“Well—he was coming out 
to see me anyhow as soon as he 


could. I didn’t like to call him 
again.” 
Noelle sighed. If Dr. Richards 


was only coming to see her moth- 


er, he would never hurry. She 
was always calling him. 

“TIL go tell him about Karen,” 
she said... 

Dad got home before the doc- 
tor came, and he was half crazy. 
“Why didn’t you get him long 
ago?” he roared at his wife. 


“Well, I-I wasn’t sure—I thought 
I'd better wait for Noelle—” 

“Where was Noelle?” 

“I-I_ went skating. Oh, Dad, I 
should never have let her go out.” 

But her father seemed to be an- 


grier with her mother. “Couldn't 
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you take care of her fer just 
afternoon?” he = said. 
“I-I had a_ headache.” 
“Sure. You had a_ headache 
always have a headache.” 
“Dad,” Noelle pleaded, “Kar 


hear you.” 
He lowered his voice right av 
They were careful not 
let Karen them = quarreli 
because time she had, 
had nearly broken her heart. Noe! 
would never forget that day. D 
was worried about finances, a: 
he'd accused her mother of mu 
ning up medical bills unnecessaril 
She'd said that 
had recovered from Karen's 
and he'd said she'd never 
“You never wanted het 
he'd raged. 
“You never 
she'd flared 
And _ that 


always 
hear 


one and 


she simply never 
birt} 
tried to 
anyhow! 
wanted her either 
right back. 
precious baby 
heard. Of course’ they'd 
her—who could help wanting Karen? 
Dad simply referring t¢ 
mother’s pathological fear of child 


birth, and she was referring to his 


had 


wanted 


was 


chronic money worries. They had 
been able to reassure Karen, with 
her blithe little spirit and sublime 


faith, but sometimes, Noelle thought 


despairingly, things seemed to be 
getting worse and worse. 
“Daddy!” the little, croaking voice 
called, from Karen's room, and 
Mr. Meredith’s face softened as he 
hurried in to sit by her bed. 
“When's Christmas? Is it soon? 


“Just three more days.” 

“I wisht you didn't 
away,” Karen sighed. 

She 


have to go 


was remembering the trip 
Dad had to take out to Chicago. 
to a business convention. He was 


going by plane. 

“IT won't be gone long.” he prom 
ised. “I'm going to fly, Karen—just 
like the Christmas angels.” 

“Oh,” Karen said, drowsily, “that 
will be nice...so up to 
Gag...” 

Noelle was listening for the door 
bell, and flew down to let the 
doctor in. But it was Barry. 

“Oh, I'm terribly sorry, I should 
have called you,” she apologized. “But 


close 


Karen's sick.” 

“Well, aren't your folks home?” 
He was puzzled. 

“Yes, but she’s awfully sick. 1 
couldn't go out tonight.” 

He didn’t seem to understand, 


but just then the doctor came, and 
in the resulting confusion Barry dis 
appeared before she could explain 
that when Karen waked up in the 
night, she always called for Noelle 
—and suppose she called tonight 
and Noelle (Cont. on page 20) 
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Sporry, A MULE DEER: An enthusi- 
“Mr. Outdoors”—a 
Canadian farmer—sent us, this month, 
the story of a little mule deer 
which his family tamed as a_ pet. 
humor, some _in- 
teresting outdoor lore, and a 
moral. The moral is: never tame 
pets from the wild. I like — this 
so well that I'm using it this 
month in place of the usual fea- 
Hope you agree with my 
taste. Herewith the story. 

Spotty—a mule deer—came from 
the wilderness valley below our 
farm. The coyotes chased him into 
our yard one mild spring evening, 
when he was still a spotted fawn, 
and he collapsed in a heap below 
the pig pasture. With the excited 
children bounding about me, | 
went to inspect our little “refugee.” 

He was trembling like an aspen 
and totally exhausted. Usually a 
fawn just “freezes”—both from ter- 
ror and by instinct—-when tackled 
by coyotes or wolves; but this had 
game little hero. He had 
given the coyotes a run for their 
money—he must have travelled at 
mile. 

The kids brought him some salt, 
which he sniffed, then tasted—then 
devoured. Then he sipped a little 


astic follower of 
much 


It contains 


story 


tures. 


been a 


least a 


water which we brought him, but 
it was evident that he still mis 
trusted humans, too. So we left 


him in the protection of our barn 


vard, feeling sure that in the 
night he would wander back to 
his wilderness home. 

But Spotty preferred to — stay. 


Maybe it was the salt the kids 
gave him to lick; maybe it) was 
just because he found © sanctuary 
with us. Very speedily he and_ the 
kids became friends—and it is hard 
which did the most pet- 
ting, Spotty or the two youngsters. 

Spotty’s appetite was soon a 
considered it 


to say 


beneath 


problem. He 


his dignity to eat ordinary hay, 


like the cows and calves. Or may 


be he and the kids picked up a 
few tips from each other. They 
(the kids, I mean) usually consid 
ered normal meals beneath them 


nothing but the carrot rows and 
pea-patch would do. Spotty would 
which 
there was this time 
However, he did de 
bundles. And 


not touch coarse bundles, 
was about all 
of the year. 


vour the greenfeed 


he drank milk. That is an under 
statement. Milk, skimmed or un 
skimmed, vanished when Spotty 
spotted it. Of course, the clover 


and = grass sufficient for his 
food problems during the summer 
...but if his appetite remained 
unchanged through the winter, 1 
a lean Christmas—for us. 


were 


foresaw 


At any rate, Spotty — thrived. 
Like the kids, he showed a com- 
plete disregard for fences. They 


crawled under; Spotty leaped over. 
He began palling around with the 
cows, who regarded him with a 
sort of dumb = surprise. I suspect 
that, to shock them, he decided to 
leap the highest (four-wire) fence 
into the grainfield. That left every 
body yelling with excitement—except 
me. 

I couldn't catch him. But 
was old Rover, who has made the 
most stubborn old Jersey call it a 
dav. The deer was terrified by 
sight of the charging dog and 
high-jumped off towards the — val- 
lev. Unfortunately, there was no 
with victory. The children 
their little playmate by 

sulks. No 


supper. 


there 


peace 
avenged 
slippers for 
No grub for 


tears and 
Daddy after 
old Rover. 
In the morning, 
was back quite 
hungrv. The children executed war 
whoops. Spotty condescended — to 
lick them. Rover and I looked at 
other. I swear there was 


though, Spotty 
nonchalant and 


each 


understanding in the old 


dumb 
dog's eves Don't — sic me on 
that thing again,” he was begging 
poor old Rover had 
with the kids, too 

“Okay, Rover,” I said, 
that overgrown jack rabbit 
a corral.” 


crown up 


“we'll fix 


I'll build 


corral was the 
of indignation and hurt. He 
stalked around the corral hour af- 
ter hour. He tried to climb = over 
it and wore the hair off his neck. 
But in time he got used to it. 
Winter came and = Spotty ate 
what we gave him. His 
pea-vine when 
we let him out, he searched all 
around the haystack for these del 
icacies, 


Spotty, in his 
picture 


choicest 


morsel was leaves; 


And now he began shocking 


everybody anew: the — snowdrifts 


confined the cows to a knee-deep 
trail, but Spotty bounded gaily 
through the deepest drifts, over 
the fences, away to the valley 


and back. 

Next year I watched the growth 
of his horns with interest. About 
the middle of May they were 
merely little bulbs of velvet. By 
the end of August they had 
their full growth, 
with sleek velvet wrapping. In the 
middle of September, Spotty de 
veloped the itch. He rubbed on 
fences, against the barn and = ma- 
chinery—and the velvet peeled away 
in strips, leaving his horns clean and 
perfect. 

Then came trouble—serious trou 
ble. With the approach of the mat 
ing season, Spotty 


reached covered 


began to 
violent and restless. He butted the 
fence, the calves and 
Rover, who took to lying under 
the shack, well out of the = critter’s 
sight. One day he turned on the 


“row 


even old 


children. That was the end 

Despite all 
that Spotty 
ing, I tied the 


tears and pleadings 
had only been play 
little buck behind 
the wagon, while Rover stared in 
stupefied awe. [I drove the better 
part of the day, till T reached the 


valley's upper reaches. There 1 
turned Spotty loose, with a good 
smart lick of the halter for all the 
headaches he had caused me, and 
an extra wallop for old Rover. The 
shocked buck jumped — for — the 


bushes—which, of course, was what 
I wanted. I also hoped the unsen 
farewell would 
respect for 


timental leave him 
with a new men, for 
the hunting at) hand. 

What happened to him, I don't 
know. Mavbe some hunter did get 
him. Maybe he was lucky and_ is 
still mating and playing around the 
where his ancestors 


(Cont on page 22) 


season Was 


same hills 
roamed _— tor 
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The Ave Maria Hour was given Ist Award for Religious 
Radio Programs heard nationally at the Seventeenth American 
Exhibition of Educational Radio and TV Programs at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. The exhibition covers all 
types of educational work done in the communication field. 


CITATION 

“For excellent series planning and standards to 
convey a bold religious message of interest to all 
classes. Frank and commendable effort in facing 
common problems of our day — with no punches 
pulled on delicate subjects. Professional production 
and suitability for audience makes this program out- 
standing. Definitely ... good radio.” 


The Ave Maria Hour has always striven to present the most 
excellent dramatization possible. Our directors and profes- 
sional people have kept the goal of excellence before them 
for the 19 years we have been on the air. This award is an 
incentive for us to aim for even higher achievement. 
The Ave Maria Hour is a weekly half-hour radio drama 
produced by the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York. The usual format is to tell 
the story of a Saint or other hero of God as a means for 
encouraging listeners to follow the Will of God in hope and 
confidence. 
The weekly dramas are at present being heard on more 
than 350 stations in the United States and on more than 
300 stations overseas through the facilities of the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. 


Consult your newspaper for station and time 
in your locality or write to Fr. Director, &. A. 
AVE MARIA HOUR, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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ANGELS IN THE SNOW 


(From page 18) wasn't the; 
“She should be in the hospit 
the doctor said, after he'd ex; 
ined her, “but I can’t send her 
thirty miles in this weather.’ 

“What is it?” Mr. Meredith 
roughly. 

“It could be pneumonia.” 

“Will she be all right?” Mi; 
Meredith burst into tears. 

“I'm doing everything I can fo: 
her,” Dr. Richards said testi] 
“Here—you'd better take a coupk 
of these pills and get some slee; 
Noelle, you stay with the baby til! 
I get back. Im going to try ¢t 
get a nurse.” 

He gave her mother the “slee; 
ing pills” (nothing but sugar, he'd 
assured Noelle once when she wor 
ried about it) to calm her down 
and keep her out of the way. 

She hesitated, looking first at 
Karen and then at the pills, very 
pale and distressed. 

“It’s all right, Mother, Noelle as 
sured her. “I won't leave her for a 
minute.” 

While Dad went out for some 
drugs, Noelle sat close to the bed. 
Karen’s fever was very high—106 and 
still rising. 

“Go ‘way,” she murmured, deliri 
ously. “Go ‘way, go ’way—bad man.” 

“It's only. sister,” Noelle leaned 
over, smoothing her hair. “It’s Noelle, 
darling.” 

Karen shivered, and clutched her 
hand. “Stay with Karen,” she said. 
“Don't go ‘way.” 

And, until Christmas Eve, Noelle 
didn't even think of going awav 
Once, passing one of the half-frosted 
upstairs windows, she caught a 
glimpse of Karen’s angels, still printed 
in the pure white crusted snow. Such 
tinv angels! 

Would Karen get well? She was 
so little, so fragile, that when the 
fever began to go down it left her 
too weak to move. Even the weight 
of the silky lashes seemed too heavy 
for her to lift from her eves. She 
was like a little wax candle with 
the flame blown out. 

But when Barry called on Christ- 
mas Eve, to remind her of the party, 
Noelle felt a disappointed ache in 
her throat. It would have been such 
fun! She could have worn the lacy 





green net, with wide skirt caught 
with stars, and stars in her hair. 
Sometimes, when Karen was asleep, 
she had sat in the dark thinking of 
him, and of the first kiss she had 
promised. 

“Why don’t you go?” Dr. Richards 
said. “Do you good to get out.” 

“Yes, do go, (Cont. on page 22) 
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SoME TIME AGO we were talking 
about what constitutes an interesting 
personality. Why are some folks more 
interesting than others? Why do the 
minutes fairly fly when we are around 
one person and painfully drag when 
we are with another? Well, one of the 
surest indications toward a popular 
personality is whether that individual 
has an interesting hobby. 

There are so many hobbies these 
days within the scope of our budget 
and interests that it’s difficult to select 
any particular one. But whichever you 
choose, this added facet to your per- 
sonality provides ample new topics 
for conversation. You're not forever 
finding yourself at a loss for words or 
limiting your talk to frothy bits of 
gossip. Developing a hobby in the 
teens (and even before!) is a good 
beginning. You've seen plenty of 
grown-ups that were so boring you 
could scarcely stay in the same room 
with them. The father who is all “of- 
fice talk” and nothing more. The 
mother whose sole topic of conversa 
tion is which one of the children has 
the sniffles today. The teacher who 
thinks that Babe Ruth is a candy bar 
and a quarterback is something you 
get in change. “I'd hate to be that 
stuffy!” you think. But it’s not impos- 
sible that you could be, you know! 
If you follow in the pattern of their 
footsteps and channel all your enthu- 
siasm and thinking on one topic, ig- 
noring the whole world of opportun- 
ities, you are walking in their shadow! 
If you turn your thoughts inward, 
shutting your eyes to the marvelous 
possibilities provided us by the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, then you too can 
bore the next fellow. 

“What sort of hobbies would you 
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suggest?” a young teen wrote in re- 
cently. “I haven't much talent—even 
less money—and not much preference. 
What are your hobbies? Are they the 
same that they were in your teens?” 
The nicest part about hobbies is 
that they are always exchangeable 
When you explore one field and feel 
that you have made a good stab at 
mastering the art, then you are ready 
to explore another! During my teens 
my biggest hobby was my typewriter. 
It was an old rattletrap affair in good 
working condition. It cost, I think, 
about $17.00 and was given to me 
for Christmas when I was ten. Mom 
had a book on how to type so I sat 
down and tried to teach myself. It 
might have worked had I not been 
too impatient. It was far too slow a 
process to type with ten fingers. I de- 
cided that two were plenty! Besides, 
{ told myself, there are more con 
structive things to be done than labor- 
iously picking out typing exercises. 
There was a newspaper for the neigh- 
borhood that I wanted to write, scads 
of homework that could be accom- 
plished more neatly on the typewriter, 
and one or two fiction stories that 
trickled through my imagination. 
My leisure hours were occupied 
with the typewriter. The Jayson 
Weckly, a one-page typewritten new- 
sheet emerged. By thorough circula- 
tion i.e. going door-to-door, I found 
twenty customers who were willing to 
pay 5c per month for their neighbor- 
hood news. The quickest paying cus- 
tomers always received the original 
and top carbons. The slowpokes in- 
variably received the last carbons. 
But The Jayson Weekly was enter- 
taining as well as instructive. It car- 
ried news of recent neighborhood 
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happenings, up-to-the-minute gossip 
and predictions, a lost-and-found col- 
umn and plenty of poetry. It would 
have been in circulation much longer 
had I not been inclined to so many 
give-away contests. The greatest joy 
was in awarding the month's earnings 
to the lucky neighborhood contestants. 
While this was charitable, it kept the 
publisher (and her parents!) in the 
red, 

Sports of all types were appealing. 
My favorites were tennis and swim 
ming. Making jewelry was a hobby 
to which I was partial for many years. 
Mom would buy loose beads and I 
would fashion bracelets and necklaces 
for all the feminine members of the 
family. Occasionally, someone even 
bought an exceptionally attractive 
brooch or bracelet. Sketching was 
another pastime which filled in many 
happy hours. Years later, in the hos 
pital recuperating from an appendec 
tomy, I found that I had developed 
enough accuracy to sketch a reason 
able facsimile of my nurses. 

The hobbies during the past ten 
years have been varied. First, it was 
gardening. During those years, I prac- 
tically lived in a seed catalogue. But 
there are so many interesting varieties 
of flowers and plants! Vacation trips 
took on a brand-new fascination as I 
learned to recognize my seed cata 
logue friends. (Do you know what I 
actually found lavender bergamot 
growing wild under a tall pine on a 
mountain top in Colorado? Bergamot 
often sells for eighty cents per plant!) 
The year was lived from planting 
season to planting season. Ordinary 
leaves became not leaves but mulch. 
Coffee grounds and tea leaves were 
valuable soil looseners. Garbage was 
no longer carted to the garbage can 
but instead, meticulously buried to 
add vital necessities to our poor soil 
Wonderful years—a wonderful hobby! 

Gardening was replaced with the 
less strenuous hobby of tropical fish 
Sure, I had gold fish on the mantel 
vears before but suddenly, a pair of 
guppies became the most absorbing 
topic in the house. Guppies repro 
duce themselves every 28 days. They 
are varied in color and range trom 
everyday guppies to the exquisite blie 
fantail guppies. Tropical fish are prob 
ably the simplest hobby on earth and 
especially recommended for shut-ins. 
The few precautions necessary for 
their care are readily learned. The 
water must be aged 48 hours and it’s 
helpful to add a commercial water 
conditioner. The temperature of the 
water should range from 70-85 de 
grees. They should not be overfed 
They won't overeat but the extra 
food fouls the water. In addition to 
guppies, as the (Cont. on page 32) 
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ANGELS IN THE SNOW 


(From page 20) Noelle.” her mother 
pleaded. “I'd be glad to. sit with 
kK iren 

Go ahead!” urged her father. “I'll 
be here; I've cancelled my trip.” 

Dad—cancelled his trip? But this 
was always the most important trip 
ot the vear. It meant a lot of money 
It Dad wasn't going, then Karen 
must be in danger. 

I'm sorry,” she said miserably 
“But Barry, I just couldn't have any 
fun. Take someone. else.” 

He wouldn't have any trouble find 
ing someone else. 

But I wanted to take you,” he 
said angrily. 

Was she being unreasonable? 
Should she go? 

But Karen said in that weak little 
voice, “Don’t go ‘wav. Noelle... 
Don't go 'way.” 

And so she didn't. 

At ten o'clock that night, Karen 
said, “I want to see the Baby Jesus.” 

They had forgotten all about Christ- 
mas. Contritely, Noelle jumped to her 
feet and ran down to the cellar to 
get the manger they always put un- 
der the tree. Dad set it up on a table 
by Karen’s bed, but she could scarcely 
raise her head to look at it, so Noelle 
took the Baby Jesus out of his crib, 
and put him in Karen's hand. 

“But I want to see the real Baby 
Jesus,” Karen whispered. “Up in the 
sky.” 

The room was very. still. Their 
mother stifled a sob and groped for 
her husband's hand. Tears ran down 
Karen's face. 

As Karen closed her eyes and 
drifted back into sleep, the tiny plas 
ter Baby slipped from her fingers and 
Noelle put him back in the manger. 

I'm going to Midnight Mass.” Mrs. 
Meredith said softly. “Will you come 
with me, Joe?” 

“Yes,” he said. “We'll pray for her.” 

Noelle looked after them with an 
aching throat. Mother hadn't been 
out of the house in the cold weather 
since she could remember, but her 
father hadn't shown any surprise. 
He'd just taken her hand and held 
it as if they were walking together 
again, after a long time apart. 

“Don't go away, Karen,” she whis 
pered. “You're our angel.” 

Things would be better. She'd 
make it up to Dad for missing all 
the commissions he'd have made at 
the convention. She glanced at her 
wrist, at the jeweled wateh which 
pointed to midnight, and thought, 
“Why. this meant so much to me— 
this silly little watch—that I cried!” 
Now, she had everything she wanted, 
if only Karen lived. 

Karen lived through the night and 


into the morning, but when the doc 
tor came he avoided their eves. Noelle 
slipped out for the morning Mass 
and offered up her Communion, that 
Karen would live... if it were God's 
will. But it must be God's w ill 

On the wav home, she had to stop 
at the drugstore and while she was 
waiting for her prescription, Barry 
came in, with two pairs of skates 
over his shoulder, and a very pretty 
virl. He didn’t see Noelle at first 
and when they sat down in one of 
the booths, Barry put his arm around 
the virl and whispered something in 
her hair. When he called out to the 
soda-jerk for two hot chocolates, he 
saw Noelle, standing by the prescrip 
tion counter, and for a minute he 
looked embarrassed. Then he leaned 
back and put his arm around the girl 
again. 

Noelle turned away. It) hurt—and 
vet at the same time she was glad. 
She still had her first kiss! 

When her prescription was ready, 
she walked past Barry with a cool 
smile. Why, he didn’t even ask about 
Karen, she thought indignantly. He 
didn’t care! No wonder Karen had 
stuck her tongue out at him! She 
telt like doing the same thing herself. 

All the way home, she was boiling 
over, but when she turned into het 
own quiet street, under the snowy 
elms, she felt more peaceful. The 
lawns, sloping gently to the sidewalk, 
were pure white, undrifted, untouched 

until she came to her own. And 
there lay the tiny angels that Karen 
had made, still printed in the fine 
white snow. They were like a promise: 
Karen would live. 

O Sanctissima — the song she had 
heard at Mass spilled over in’ her 
heart, and she ran upstairs. Karen 
was going to get well! 5 4 





CHRISTMAS JOY 

(From page 12) some comfort or con 
venience you might ordinarily en 
JOV. 

Peace is the theme of Christmas 
The hosts of angels filled — the 
crisp night air of the first Christ 
mas Eve with the glad tidings of 
peace. The whole world was. for 
the first time in many an age, at 
peace, externally, The angels ap 
peared to men of peaceful lives, 
shepherds attending their — flocks. 
Peace runs all through the Christ 
mas story. 

Peace is the one thing spiritual 
that all, or almost all, the world 
seems to want. It is the most 
sought-after ideal today. People 
pray for it, people live for it, they 
even fight and die for it. Yet 
peace is out of the question for 
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us unless we and the wortd 

the message of peace ass} 

Ly our Lady at) Fatima. It 
sincerely want peace to per 

our tuture Christmases, it is 
not too late to take warning 
Fatima. The message of  Fati 
the blueprint for peace, is simply 
Rosary, said often, even daily 
enough people. This Christmas. i 
fine time tor vou and your fia 
to start following the advice | 
Fatima. Start, if vou have not 
ready done so, start now to 
the Rosary every day. Say it 
possible, as a family group. Say 
for peace. Make this Day of Peac 
the beginning of an era of peac 
It can be done. We have Mary's 
word for it. 

But most of all, start this Christ 
mas Day out right by leading your 
family to the Communion railing 
It is impossible by any other means 
to have true joy and heavenly 
peace, except from the Well-spring 
of Jov and the Reservoir of Peace 
The Source of Christmas Joy and 
Christmas Peace is the Baby of 
Bethlehem, lovingly and longingly 
concealed in the Sacred Host. 

Come to think of it, the best 
possible symbol for Christmas is the 
Sacred Host, for the Sacred Host 
is Jesus, and the best possible 
Christmas practice and custom is 
receiving Holy Communion, for in 
this way your soul becomes a fit 
ting crib for the Baby Jesus, pres 
ent in the Host. 

Let's get the most out of | this 
Christmas by putting the most into it! 


t 





MR. OUTDOORS 

(From page 19) centuries. If Spotty 
could have talked... well, I like to 
imagine him nibbling a tender 
pea-vine sprout and telling a few 
tall ones to the other young deer 

“Yet” LT can just hear Spotty say 
ing, “I sure fixed that old sod-bust 
er for a while. And that mutt of 
a dog of his—say. the way I used 
to send him. streaking under the 
old shack... .” 

1 look up, and old) Rover must 
be sensing what I'm thinking. Ill 
swear my old dog is wincing.... 

A good story? It sure is. 

And the ghost of Spotty is on 
the prowl Nothing will do Pat and 
Tim but I get them a pet deer 
However, maybe I can get them 
to settle for a few tales about St 
Nicholas’ reindeer—or would I be 
better to change them to musk 
oxen. ... 


Anyway—a Merry Christmas from 
us all! 
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Significant ...not superficial... beautiful gold leaf 
certificate and a picture of St. Francis embracing the 

crucified Christ beautifully printed in four colors and 
enclosed in a gold stamped maroon double folder that 


has the soft-like feeling of kid leather 





r GRAYMOOR 
“ * 
‘Purgatorial Society 
An ideal way in which to help your 
beloved dead is by enrolling them in the 
Graymoor Purgatorial Society. The living 
may also be enrolled and participate 
in the spiritual benefits during life 
and after death. These benefits are: 
Remembrance in three thousand masses 
offered yearly for Purgatorial members and 


a remembrance in thirty thousand other masses, also 
in the prayers and spiritual works of the Friars 





PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 


Full payment $ 


Living 


se Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 
SS ae a eas a Enrolled by —— 
es ts scale Street — 
ee __ Zone a City ae Zone 
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It is the vital duty of 
Christian Citizenship 


jo read and read... 


The Moral 
Obligation 
of Voiing 


by TITUS CRANNY, S.A. .m.a.s.1.0 


Pector, Atonement Seminary 


For religious, clergy, 
and interested laity. 
For the seminary, 

college, and university 
library. Special 
treatment of obligation 
of voting from 
writings of the Popes, 
members of the 
hierarchy 


and theologians. 


$2.00 per copy 
Order from: | 


Fr. Titus, S.A. | 


Atonement Seminary, | 


Washington 17, D.C. 
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EDWARD. SAINT AND KING 
Fiom page 11) Emma had mar 


visited her in England 


itil 

re he just ese iped nother Danish 
t agaist his lite 
Finally Canute, and Canute’s two 


sons who in turn succeeded him 


died, and England was without a 


rdward—Edward the brave ind 


ut is our true king!” cried 
lords of the Witenagemot, the 
Aric lo-Sax Council 
i the Confess of God! 
! us | ia if ur kin 
© ¢ non people « ned 4 
With the a 1 of 1. ¢ ) 
nish subjec Edward — be 
Ku I nd. But just 
cause le k he did not 
t at Ma to spend 
t suas in charity toward the 
' yy ty] \ mil " In 
(lee sore his great thanes 
hi \ too genero to 
iit 
' tiih 1 i coll ction ot 
t Ki We can | 
i t | ney ot 
fil ou t King 
t ' i li 
| 
: x i 
' in 
{ hi: 1 Ja 
r gold con 
il \ rill gift that 
\ | } ‘ ’ for 1 
ce repairs and) your expenses 
' Ma ty' 
it Edward—now  white-haired 
Put tall and= strong in body, with 


t fair ruddy face 


looked it othe 
troubled 

sincerely for your 
“But | 


pillaging of God's 


meyv. Elis eves were 

“TL thank you 
thonghttulness he said 
cannot have any 
poor, Every farthing must ber 
turned to those from whom it) was 
taken! 
that, be 
good and = devout, 
a werk king. But to 
i day, it is known that under Edward 
Enaland became more prosperous and 


It used to be said 
CALS he was 


Edward) was 


} united than ever before. Bright gold 
} coins, red and blue and green illumi- 


nated manuscripts, new gray stone 
churches, elaborate wood-carving, 
poems and even the first novel writ 
ten in the English language—Edward’s 
kingdom became famous for all of 
these. flocked 


Teachers and 
to his court. 


artists 


At the same time, Edward kept 
England strong. A Danish pirate 
attack at sea was driven back, the 
gaily-colored; square Viking sails 


| rent by Saxon spears, the bulwarks 


and oars smashed. When the pow- 
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erful earl, Godwin, rebelled aga 
the King, Edward banished 
and his men deserted him 
rebel had to flee. When he 
turned, with an army, the tw 
etfect of k 
Edward's goodness “It was } 
ful to almost all of them to fig 


! 
gainst men of their own race 


mies showed the 


old chronicler says, and so God 
subinitted and 
his king on just terms 


mace peace 


1 ’ 
This was very unusta In t 


enth century, Frenchmen 
wring adainst | renchmet Ital 

ivainst) Italians; but 

English had for their king St. 1 


Contessor they reali 


bec tus¢ t 


that civil war is terrible and 
he avoided 
Edward was — thirty-se 


old when he came to the kings! 


After he had reigned a wii 
remembered a vow he had 
vhen he was not much more t 


bor iter the Danes | 1 t 
treed to kill) hi hie 


xl should 


evel uf i 
at { wtortunes t his far 
| ] uld omithe i pila 
the tomb of St. Pet - 
Wie he called 1 Cor t 
k pl for tl 
( ( id 
It is picus of Your M 
te they assure hi 
Dut Vaur countt vill be lett 


protected. The Vikings will descer 


nou The Scots will attack 
the north. Write the Pope and ash 
for i dispensati my frome your 


We beg vou! 
Reluctantly 
Pope Leo IN 


King Edw urd idee 


wrote back grant 


ing the dispensation on cenditior 
that the King give to the poor the 
same amount of money he would 


have spent on the journey and wu 
addition build and dedicate an ab 
bey to St Peter Edward was 
overjoyed to fulfill these 


stood in long, rag 


condi 
tions. The poor 

ged lines outsick while 
he distributed the 
Then he called his 


tects 


his palace 
money himselt 
Norman archi 
together and they 
one of the 


in England—Westminstet 


planned 


famous churches 
Abbey. 

A year later this beautiful church 
built in the shape of a 
was lifting its white walls, the be 
ginnings of its great 
two western towers, to the 
And Edward was dying. 

He had been forewarned, in a 
vision, by St. John the Evangelist 
of his approaching death, and in 
his new church had just  rededi 
cated himself to God. Now, en his 
death-bed, he said to his weep 
ing wife (each had taken and 


most 





cross 


central and 


skic Ss 

















pt a vow of continence at their 
uriage), “Weep not, my dear daugh 
r. I shall not die, but shall live 
eparting from the land of the dving, 
hope to see the good things of 
e Lord in the land of the living.” 
Quietly he passed 
january 5, 1066. In that very 


away on 


ear. storms were to break over 
England with the invasion of the 
Norman William; but in his day, 
s the poem about his death savs, 
Edward had ruled the entire is 
ind “even as the cold surf laps 
t round.” He had healed tiie 
ick, especially by touching those 
vith tumors and making the Sign 
{ the ( TOSS He had abolished all 
taxes, meeting expenses from his 
wn private property. He made 
the first 
English laws, still used, and known 


extensive collection — of 
is “Edward the Confessor’s Laws.” 
He had religion and 
learning and kept the peace. 


cherished 


Because of the holiness of | his 
lite and the cures at his tomb, he 
was canonized in 1LI61. His feast 
dav is October 13. It was in St. 
Edward's abbey, Westminster Ab 
bev, that the new Queen Elizabeth 
had her coronation in June. The 
crown used in the ceremony of th 
coronation of English kings is called 
St. Edward's Crown because it is 
made in imitation of the one he 
wore YOO vears ago. t 





IT HAPPENS EVERY CHRISTMAS 
(From page 13) satin and poinset 
tias are the basis of the memory 
carried back into the non-Catholic 
home. If you had never been inside 
the door of a Catholic church before, 
would you be able to fully share 
with the priest his holy actions at 
the altar? Would you realize that 
you were being privileged to watch 
the re-enactment of the Supreme 
Sacrifice made for us by the Child 
born on this day? 

“What an exquisite service!” one 
non-Catholic visitor told me after the 
Midnight Mass last year. 

“It is essentially the same that we 
have every Sunday,” I answered her 
politely. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake!” she said, 
flabbergasted. “I certainly never 
dreamed that you had a_ beautiful 
ceremony like this every Sunday!” 

Of course, she was speaking of the 
externals. But had someone been 
thoughtful enough to place a Missal 
in her hands as she entered the 
church, her enthusiasm might have 
signified even more. 

In addition to providing Missals for 
our Christmas visitors, it might not 
be amiss to hold a short instruction 
before the Mass. (Cont. on page 26) 





COOPERATE with a 
struggling missionary! 


PARTICIPATE 
in God’s holy work! 


You CAN satisfy the charity 
burning in your heart to do all 
of these things. Perhaps, in 
justice to yourself, you feel that 
you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Gray- 
moor Friars in your will you 
can accomplish all this and 
share in the rewards promised 
by Christ. Keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition of real charity by 
sharing something with Christ, 
Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 





























‘go teach ye 
all nations’ 





The Gravmoor Priest. in 


the footsteps of Cirist, 
goes through the world 
winning souls for God's 
Kingdom. His is a 
satisfying life of high 
adventure that calls for 
deep charity and sacrifice. 
Young men of High 
School and College age 
are invited to join 


us in our noble, 





thrilling work. 





GRAYMOOR FRIARS 

sraymoor, Garrison, New York 
Please send me without obligation your litera 
ture in regard to 


[1] Priesthood = [] Brotherhood Age 





Na 
Address 
City Zone State 
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pectin? 


The Seminarians of the Society 

of the Atonement include the 

petitions of all their benefactors 

in their daily devotions in honor 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 


REVEREND RECTOR, S.A. 
ATONEMENT SEMINARY 
WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 
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IT HAPPENS EVERY CHRISTMAS 
(From page 25) How much closer 
to the Christ child and His Blessed 
Mother these guests might feel if 
we were to explain some of the 
objects in the church and clarify the 
movements of the Mass! Certainly if 
a non-Catholic is interested enough 
to attend the Mass, it could be 
assumed that he would be interested 
in knowing more about what he is 
to witness! 

As well as seeking the true cele 
bration of Christmas, the non-Cath 
olic often reveals a feeling of close 
ness to our priests and nuns during 
this season. For those who desire 
to attend the Mass, or merely pause 
a moment in the quiet of the church, 
an introduction to the parish priest 
or to the sisters could well be a 
turning point in their lives. At this 
time of the vear you hear nothing 
about) “unnatural lives” or “disap 
pointed spinsters.” You hear instead 
how holy and devout are these 
people of God, and how serenely 
beautiful is a life of prayer 

Liturgical art comes into its own 
during Christmas time. Not only are 
Catholics striving increasingly to send 
only religious Christmas cards, non 
Catholics too are frowning upon tea 
bags that state, “This Christmas you 
suit me to a T,” and cocktail glasses 
replete with imitation cherries. Re 
ligious Christmas cards are not solely 
a promotion of Catholics. The same 
sentiment is shared by our non 
Catholic neighbors. But few people 
who insist upon the value of the 
Sistine Madonna (Raphael) or “The 
Virgin Adoring the Christ Child” 
(Correggio) know that what they 
are admiring is Catholic art. True. 
the art has become universal. But 
many of the most famous “Christmas” 
paintings were originally created for 
our Catholic churches or the Holy 
Father. The most popular paintings 
on Christmas cards sent out by non- 
Catholics were the product of Cath 
olic Faith and imagination. “Ma 
donna of the Chair” (Raphael), 
“The Holy Night” (Correggio), “Ad 
oration of the Shepherds” (Murillo), 
and “The Holy Night” (Maratti) are 
the works of devout Catholics who 
were endeavoring to interpret’ the 
Catholic belief in the Madonna and 
Child. 

Yet, how many of us have ever 
stopped to point out to the non 
Catholic admiring these works of 
our great’ painters that they con 
stitute Catholic art? The biographies 
of these immortal artists provide 
abundant information concerning 
their close association with — their 
Faith and the Holy See. Often dur- 
ing our lives we hear the accusation 
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that the Catholic Church st 
initiative, intellectual develop: 
and an ability to think for ourse 
That same person at Christmas t 
mav be mailing carloads of Christ 
cards whose originals were the | 
uct of illustrious Catholic artists 

Catholic music, too, reaches 
bevond the boundaries of prejudi 
and intolerance. Ave Maria | 
Schubert is a universal favorite. bi 
how many non-Catholics understan 
what the words “Ave Maria” mean 
It is the same salutation which we 
employ “in those prayers you sa 
over and over so senselessly.” It is 
the same adoration of the Blesse: 
Mother which causes us to. give 
reverence throughout the year as wel 
as during the Christmas season. 

Catholics worship Mary and J: 
seph.” we have heard. Yet, at 
Christmas there is a nearness and 
dearness of all the Christian world 
to these parents of Jesus. Do non 
Catholics, through their reverence 
worship Mary and Joseph at Christ 
mas time? No more so than we 
Catholics give them love and ven 
eration the other eleven months! 

Even in the matter of statues can 
ve find material to clarity our beliefs 
in non-Catholic eyes. In the same 
home where the people have criti 
cized the Catholic Faith for “idol 
atry,” vou will find a Crib set at 
Christmas. Why is it there? Are they 
worshiping idols? Not a bit of it! 
Thev are longing for a nearness t 
Christ and his parents. They are 
appreciating the Christian atmosphere 
that these little figures or statues 
add to their home. They are enjoying 
the visual pleasure of looking upon 
the likenesses of the Holy Family 
and the mental pleasure of reliving 
with that Family the blessed birth 
of the Infant. 

Sacramentals, often misunderstood 
by non-Catholics, are in evidence 
throughout the land while Christmas 
bells are ringing. Sometimes they are 
sacramentals of Christian belief. More 
often, they are “sacramentals” of the 
season. Small gold crosses upon a 
golden chain are particularly popular. 
And everywhere one sees “sacramen 
tals” of the season—costume jewelry 
and adornments of holly wreaths, 
tinv angels, Christmas bells, and 
mistletoe. Why do non-Catholies 
wear these symbols at Christmas- 
time? Is it that they worship them 
or believe that the object contains 
some mystical power? You and 1 
know that is not true. They are 
merely participating in the spirit of 
Christmas and are seeking to make 
that spirit a more personal thing in 
their lives. 

It’s that way (Cont. on page 32) 
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Seventh Printing 





In this chapter we present Father Paul 
as we knew him in the flesh. A 

great, gentlemanly, holy Priest who, like 
every child of Adam, had human 
failings which were outweighed by the 
cultivation of outstanding virtues 


and wonderful deeds. 


Father Paul of Graymoor is published by Macmillan Companys 
All rights reserved—no part of this book may +t 
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Life With Father Paul B 
EcAUusE the holy Ones 


of God—His intimate friends who walk the earth—are 
so utterly normal in the abnormal surrounding of present- 
day materialistic civilization, they are often considered 
“eccentric” by the so-called “normal” people among whom 
they walk. A man who would speak to God by reading 
his prayer book or by saying the rosary as he rides in a 
crowded subway train on his way to work would be con- 
sidered “queer” by some of his fellow travelers. The place 
for prayer is in a church, not a subway, and the time to 
pray is a Sunday morning provided a man is not too 
tired to go to church on Sunday. So the majority of the 
so-called “normal” people of the world think. 

It has often been said that it is difficult to live with a 
Saint. Yet the Saints were the most normal people. Where- 
in, then, does the difficulty lie in living with holy people? 
The difficulty lies in the abnormalities and imperfec- 
tions of those who find it difficult to live with holy people, 
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who have already rid themselves of abnormalities and 
imperfections. A man in the subway reading a sensational 


newspaper which is nothing’ more than a “scandal 
sheet” will look askance at a fellow traveler reading a 
prayer book; but which of the two is using his intellect 
normally? God's purpose in giving man an intellect is that 
man might always seek and know and love the truth. 

4 religious in a convent or monastery who is still in 
the Purgative way of the spiritual life may consider an 
other who has attained to the Unitive way difficult to live 
with simply because he keeps the rule of the community 
more perfectly. But the more normal of the two is the 
religious who lives more perfectly the life they both 
have freely chosen. To keep the commandments of God 
is to live normally and according to nature. It is when 
the commandments are broken that we have an abnormal 
condition of life. 

The happiest Priests and Monks and Sisters and Brothers 
are those who keep the rule of their particular congre 
gations minutely. Some deluded religious who thought 
they were not becoming Saints quickly enough have left 
their monastenes or convents for others with a. stricter 
rule of life, without ever having tried to live normally, 
and as perfectly as possible, the rule of the first mon- 
astery or convent. The final result in many of these cases 
was a lost vocation. Every religious community offers to 
its members the reward of eternal life if they live the 
rule normally. Eccentricity or capriciousness, either in the 
world or in a monastery, is the fruit of a warped mind 
and a distorted sense of values. If the other man’s fields 
look greener to some it is only because they have never 
given their own fields the chance to be normal by proper 
cultivation. 

The charming part of life with Father Paul was that 
he was perfectly normal as he lived the Franciscan Rule 
of life which he had freely chosen. He acted as a normal 
human being whether he was playing croquet with his 
Friars, chatting with the rich in a magnificent drawing 
room, or consoling the poor in a hovel. He was just as 
normal saying the rosary in the subway, which he often 
did, as he was in choir chanting the Divine Office. He 
was just as normal and humble talking to a homeless man 
as he was when he spoke to the Vicar of Christ on earth, 
the Holy Father. There was nothing “eccentric” or “er 
ratic” about Father Paul's sanctity. He always acted as a 
perfectly normal, human individual. He was “all things 
to all men” because he was ever conscious that his every 
thought, word and deed was a sanctified act by the daily 
consecration of his life to God. He had the “human touc!y” 
only because he was so constantly “in touch” with the 
Divine. 

Father Pau! spoke of God, Our Lady of the Atone 
ment and the Saints as a man speaks of his father, mother 
and friends. To include the heavenly family in ordinary 
conversation was Father Paul’s normal way of speaking 
just as it should be every Christian’s. When a certain 
novice complained to him about some unpleasant: task 
assigned by the novice master, Father Paul told him in a 
kindly way how the great St. Francis kissed the sores of 
lepers. He told the novice of the great humility of St. 
Francis not to embarrass the complaining novice but 
rather to show him that by the sanctification of un- 
pleasant things Francis became a great Saint. 

Those who spoke of Father Paul, both in the Catholic 
Church and outside of it, as “erratic,” “eccentric” and 
“abnormal” were, as we have seen, persons who had 
never met him. He once attended a Catholic function 
and seated at the very same table was a priest who had 
attacked him in his parish monthly. The priest’s name 
happened to be mentioned at the table, and Father Paul. 
not realizing that the priest was sitting there, said to the 
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priests at his table: “My, my, I hope Father 

turns me and THe Lamp over on his gridiron for 
are quite scorched on one side.” By the charm of 
personality and humor and the utter lack of any bitter: 
on his part, Father Paul turned what might have b. 
an unpleasant experience into a joke. It was not w 
atter he left the table that Father Paul learned that + 
priest who had attacked his life's work had broken bre 
with him. When he returned to CGraymoor he told ¢! 
story of the incident, much to everyone’s amuseme: 
Those who had the pleasure of knowing Father Paul kn 
him for the perfectly nonnal, supernaturalized, gent! 
manly priest that he was. Those who had doubts about 
him seemingly never bothered to verify them. 

Because he was so natural and so normal, however 
naive at times, he was delightful to live with. To the day 
of his death he took part in every activity of the Fria 
and students. The older Friars knew that Father Paui 
had a cardiac condition and they were always on the 
alert, especially when he was no longer young, to spar 
him any extraordinary exertion. But like all active and 
busy men he would not spare himself. The author re 
members particularly coming up the Mountain in 1939 
and seeing, to his amazement, Father Paul, who was then 
seventy-six years old, in the hot sun playing tennis in his 
habit with three young seminarians. It took some real 
diplomacy to stop the game and convince Father Paul it 
had to be stopped not because of his health or his age 
or his ability to win, but because the sun was too hot for 
the students—which it was—not to speak of Father Paul. 

The recreation hour was spent on summer evenings on 
the lawn playing croquet. Father Paul liked croquet but 
he disliked losing any game to his Friars. If he lost he 
pouted. Apropos of croquet there is a humorous incident 
in Father Paul's life which is another manifestation of his 
complete naiveté. In the summer of 1933, when Father 
Paul was not feeling well, he spent a few days at Long 
Beach, New York. His companion was another priest who 
had made an engagement with some triends to play git 
at the Lido Club, but he had to leave for New York with 
out being able to notify them. When they arrived Father 
Paul opened the door. The friends of the priest explained 
about the appointment for the game of golf. Father Paul 
told them what had happened, and then he asked, “What 
is the game of golf like?” When they explained the in 
tricacies of golf, he said, “Why, it’s just like croquet; will 
it be all right with you if 1 go?” They said that, of course, 
it would be a pleasure. So off they drove to the fashion- 
able Lido Club, with Father Paul wearing a red flannel 
shirt, a cap, khaki trousers, suspenders and high top shoes. 

When they reached the first tee and handed Father 
Paul a club to “tee off,” he turned to them and said: “I 
forgot to tell you, I am a southpaw.” So back to he 
clubhouse went one of the men, who happened to be a 
banker, for a bag of left-handed clubs. The caddie- 
master said that there was only one set there and _ it 
belonged to a member who probably would come out to 
play that day. “Give me the clubs,” said the banker, 
“and tell him that Father Paul is using them.” The caddie- 
master said, “This man doesn’t know Father Paul; he’s 
a Protestant.” Finally the manager was sent for and_ to 
him it was explained that the famous Catholic priest, 
Father Paul, Founder of Graymoor, was waiting for a 
left-handed set of clubs to tee off on the golf course. 
The manager graciously took the responsibility of lending 
the clubs, and Father Paul finally “teed off.” In relating 
the story at Graymoor he said, “My golf companions were 
very courteous; they let me carry my ball over the water 
hazards.” The story of Father Paul's first—and last—golf 
game has often been told in the Bankers’ Club of New 
York. Aside from the hazardous episode of the left-handed 
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t clubs, Father Paul’s golf companions have often said 
it was one of the most delightful afternoons of their 
During the very trying days of the economic depression 
ich gripped the United States during the nineteen 
rties, Father Paul carried a heavy burden in trying to 
wide for a fast-growing community. A Jesuit priest 
pent some time at Graymoor as a guest of Father Paul 
uring those trying days, and in an effort to divert Fa- 
er Paul’s mind from so many cares, the Jesuit prevailed 
m him to learn how to play cards during the recre- 
m hour. The game he learned we called “Five Hun 
red.” At that time he also learned how to play chess. 
he older friars and the good Jesuit Father, knowing 
ither to be a “bad loser” always let him win. However, 
vhen he played with the novices on Wednesday evening, 
which he always did, he sometimes lost, which was some 
thing he did not like. Father Paul, as supreme head of 
Graymoor who had borne the burden and heat of the day 
before most of his friars were born, just could not endure 
losing in chess or cards or croquet to his friars. It was a 
human failing, but one found in many great men. 
Neither did Father Paul like to see the students in the 
minor seminary—St. John’s—or the Friars in the major sem- 
inary lose a baseball game to another seminary. For years 
there was a baseball game scheduled between St. John's 
minor seminary at Gray.aoor and the major seminary of the 
Foreign Mission Society of the United States—Maryknoll. 
The founders of both Societies were intimate friends. 
For years the score did not vary much. It was usually 
Maryknoll 12, Graymoor 2. However, in May 1934, 
through some oversight in arranging the schedule Mary 
knoll found that they were booked to play another sem 
inary on the same day that a game was arranged with 
Graymoor, Not to disappoint Graymoor, Maryknoll sent its 
second team tor the game. The result was that tor the first 
tune in six years Father Paul’s boys defeated Maryknoll. 


Father Paul was so delighted that he gave the follow- 
ing account of the victory in the June, 1924, issue of Tht 
LAMP; 


The Maryknoll team came to Graymoor for the annual 
baseball game on Wednesday, May 16. This game always 
stands out as the most important one of the season. For 
Sik years running the Maryknoll clerics have defeated the 
St. John’s team. This year the tables were reversed. The 
battle on the diamond started at two o’clock and finished 
ithalt past four. It proved to be one of the most thrilling 
games we have ever witnessed, and the tension increased 
as the game drew to its conclusion. 

At the start the St. John’s boys had the lead with a 
score of four to one, but when Very Reverend Patrick 
Byrnes, Vice-President of Maryknoll and Father Francis 
Winslow, Assistant General, arrived on the ball ground 
during the fifth inning, their presence gave the Mary- 
knoll boys a new lease on life, and they fought desperately 
from that time until the end to overcome the lead of the 
Graymoorians. When the ninth inning came the score was 
three to four in favor of Graymoor. 

Peter Katsuno, our Japanese Pitcher, struck out two of 
the Maryknoll batters, and then the third one sent the 
ball sailing out into the right field and two men got their 
bases. Whether those men on bases would succeed in 
reaching the home plate thus giving the lead to the Mary- 
knollers was of supreme interest. Our Peter rose to the 
emergency, however, and struck the third man out, thus 
giving the game to Graymoor. 

Father Paul was seventy-one years old when he de- 
scribed the baseball game so vividly in THe Lamp. He 
held that same enthusiasm for all the student activities 
until he died six years later. 





An interesting and amusing sequel to the story of the 
baseball game was told by the present Father General of 
Maryknoll, the Most Reverend Raymond A. Lane, fif- 
teen years later, when he came to Graymoor on the oc- 
casion of its Golden Jubilee. In telling of the friendship 
that had existed between the Founders of Maryknoll and 
Graymoor, Bishop Lane recalled the story of the baseball 
game. 

Bishop Lane was Rector of the Maryknoll Seminary at 
the time the game was played. When Bishop Walsh, the 
Founder of Maryknoll, read Father Paul's account of the 
game in THe Lamp, he asked the Rector for a report on 
Maryknoll’s defeat. When the circumstances were ex- 
plained to him Bishop Walsh said: “I do not mind the 
defeat as much as I mind Father Paul’s publishing an 
account of it in THe Lamp.” Bishop Lane concluded the 
story by saying: “Wasn't it wonderful, that our two 
Founders, despite their preoccupation with many impor- 
tant affairs, and despite, or maybe because of, their evi- 
dent sanctity, always remained human enough to be keenly 
interested in the victories and defeats of the ball teams 
representing their schools?” 

As Father Paul strove for perfection in this vale of tears, 
it was apparent to all who were closely associated with 
him that the one imperfection he struggled with was a 
quick temper, or the disposition to become angry. Some- 
times in his sermons, as he condemned the evils of the 
day, his anger would flare up just as it did in his office 
when he was annoyed by some subject's infraction of the 
rule. But the inward struggle in the soul of Father Paul 
against this imperfection was so great that at times it 
manifested itself outwardly in the quivering of his lips. 
This particular imperfection of Father Paul is recorded 
because it is the desire of the author to present Father 
Paul as he really was. However, since the essence of per- 
fection consists in love of God and the supernatural love 
of neighbor, and since Father Paul exemplitied this charity 
throughout his whole life, this imperfection never marred 
the reflections of the divine perfection which men saw in 
him. 

As he grew older, his Friars, knowing that he would 
not touch money, were careful in arranging for someone 
to accompany him wherever he went, But sometimes he 
would suddenly decide to go to New York from his office 
at the convent, and he would be gone before they knew 
it. To forestall his suffering humiliation, a commutation 
ticket on the New York Central Railroad from Peekskill 
to New York was kept in his coat pocket. This solved 
the train fare problem but it did not solve the subway 
or bus fare problem, which Father Paul begged from 
passers-by as he needed it. Before he asked anyone for his 
fare he always said one “Our Father.” Even when he was 
given the fare by some kind person there was the prob 
lem of his not handling it. So he would have the person 
either drop the coin between the pages of his breviary 
or into an empty envelope. When the turnstiles were 
erected in the subways and on busses another problem 
was to get the conductor or agent to drop the coin in 
the slot for him. Fortunately, and by the Goodness of 
God, Father Paul met up with many Catholics, who saved 
him the pain of being rebuffed by those who would not 
understand. ; 

On a trip to the Major Seminary in Washington Father 
Paul and his Friar companion stopped off at Philadelphia 
to see the Sisters who have a mission among the Negroes 
of that city. Resuming the journey, railroad tickets had 
to be bought from Philadelphia to Washington, and a 
telegram sent to the Washington Superior as to their ar 
rival. Reaching the telegraph office the clock showed 
that there was very little time before the train left. 
Father Paul's companion asked him if he would write out 
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the telegram, and before leaving for the ticket office he 
deposited a dollar bill on the counter. Later when Father 
Paul met him at the train he handed him a neat little 
yellow package. It contained the change from the dollar 
bill, which Father Paul had the attendant wrap in a tele- 
gram blank. 

Because of his compliance with the private vow he had 
made never to touch money, Father Paul, particularly 
in his Anglican days when he constantly wore his habit, 
suffered many humiliations. Once, when he was an Angli- 
can clergyman, he accosted a man to pay his subway 
fare. The man, looking on Father Paul in his habit, said: 
“Why, you lazy monk; I wouldn't give vou a red cent!” 
The “lazy monk” at that time was doing enough work to 
keep four men busy. 

In the last ten years of his life Father Paul was spared 
this humiliation by the constant vigilance of the Friars 
and the Sisters. Only once did he slip away and at that 
time, for some reason or other, he did not have even the 
commutation ticket. The station agents of the New York 
Central Railroad, however, took care of the situation and 
were later reimbursed by the Friars. 

In a little book found after his death there is a record 
of an accusation of himself for having allowed a Friar 
to persuade him to take a taxicab instead of a street car, 
one hot day in Washington. They were visiting the major 
seminary at Catholic University shortly before Father 
Paul's death. The little book told the story of how twenty 
cents was spent unnecessarily through a permission Father 
Paul gave to the Friar. 

The Poverello of Peekskill, as one writer called him 
when he died, ever strove to follow in the footsteps of 
the Poverello of Assisi. Cardinal Dougherty writing of Fa- 
ther Paul on October 16, 1945, stated: 


. 1 was struck by his eloquence, the clarity of his 
discourse, and the ease with which he delivered it. One 
could not help being struck forcibly by his profound spirit 
of poverty in which he seemed to emulate the Poverello 
of Assisi; and this was not the only outstanding quality of 
St. Francis of Assisi that he strove to practice. He trans- 
ferred from the thirteenth century to the twentieth cen- 
tury the religious fervor, which characterized the middle 
ages. 

Even though some have written to the contrary, Fa- 
ther Paul in his intimate family life with his friars never 
made claim to having had “personal visions” of any kind. 
On November 10, 1926 in writing to a former Anglican 
associate he stated: 


... It is indeed news to me that I had a “Vision of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary ordering me to hold on to the Book 
of Common Prayer.” There must have been some confusion 
of ideas in this regard, because I have no recollection of 
ever having been favored with a vision of the Blessed 
Virgin in all my life and had such been the case I could 
hardly have ever forgotten it. 

In later years, being constantly occupied with many 
big problems, Father Paul became forgetful of little things. 
He was constantly losing his breviary whenever he left 
Graymoor. He came in on the Long Island Railroad one 
day shortly before he died, and was met by one of the 
Friars at the station. “Well,” Father Paul said with a smile, 
“TI left my breviary on the train again.” The Friar assured 
him that it was quite all right and that he would seek 
it in the “Lost and Found Department.” “I went in there,” 
Father Paul said, “to report the loss of my breviary, and 
I left my brief-case on the counter; so you will have to 
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retrieve both of them.” Once he walked off a 
Avenue elevated train, leaving his breviary, and tl 
was never recovered. 

As Founder of the Society of the Atonement, | 
Paul was the personification of the Society's Rule ot 
Like most religious communities the Graymoor Friar 
at five a.m. No matter how quickly after rising the 
Friars could reach the chapel, Father Paul was al 
already there kneeling before the Blessed Sacrami 
brown-robed figure before a white marble altar, illu 
inated by a flickering sanctuary lamp. The points for | 
half hour meditation, which always begin at five-thi 
a.m., were often given extempore by Father Paul on so 
phase of the Atonement of Christ, or on some spex 
uraces which God had showered upon the Society ott 
Atonement. Often he would give a very “down-to-eurt 
meditation such as the ones he often gave on the dif 
ficulties of monastic life. “If,” he once said, “you think 
you will get used to rising at five o'clock in the morning 
and like it you are very much mistaken. I am over seventy 
and I have not gotten used to it yet. But the sacrifice 
you make pleases God and brings down His Merey upon a 
sinful world; and console yourselves, for in Heaven ther 
is no weariness. There we shall always be refreshed as 
we participate in the infinitely active life of the Blessed 
Trinity.” 

Father Paul loved the great feast days of the liturgical 
year. The great events in the life of Christ, the feast 
days of the Blessed Mother and the other patrons of the 
Society were days of special rejoicing. After the solem 
nization of the Divine Mysteries, the joy which exuded 
from Father Paul's own personality pervaded Graymoor 
through the day. At the noon and evening meals there 
was always some extra item of food, and talking was 
permitted during the meal; never, however, at break 
fast, since the great silence which always begins at Gray 
moor after night prayers does not end until after break 
fast. In the evening of a great feast day the students 
would put on a minstrel show or a debate, which Father 
Paul always attended with a deep interest. He liked the 
debates best since they helped to develop the talents of 
the future preaching Friars. 

Father Paul particularly loved the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration, celebrated on August 6th. On that feast day 
in 1934, after intoning the Gloria of the Mass, he stood 
before the tabernacle seemingly lost in the joy ot the 
occasion, and instead of sitting down at the Sedalia he 
continued to sing in Latin with the choir, in his deep. 
resonant voice, the words of the Doxology, “We praise 
Thee, we bless Thee, we give thanks to Thee for Thy 
great glory.” His particular love for the Feast of the 
Transfiguration can probably be explained by his many 
years of suffering. Father Paul knew that Christ gave to 
Peter, James and John a glimpse of heaven on Tabor, 
and that for those who love and serve Christ and suffer 
with Him there is to come the joy of an everlasting Tabor, 
so beautifully expressed in the hymn of the first vespers 
of the feast: 


All you who seek, in hope and love 
For your dear Lord, look up above: 
Faith may a glorious form desery 

Lo! on the trembling verge of light 
We see something divinely bright, 
Immortal, infinite, sublime, 

Older than chaos, space or time. 


Father Paul conducted a perpetual novena to St. An- 
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whom he called “the Friars’ Elder Brother.” Each 
he would read aloud the various petitions sent 
d the names of the senders. Listed under the various 
ests were a long list of names. The author recalls 
er Paul reading a particular petition for months which 
vs brought a smile over the faces of the community 
‘iter the petitions had been read for health, employment, 
uticles, success in examination, etc., he would look 
t the image of St. Anthony and say, “and a husband 
Nellie C.” Finally, after praying for the request of 
lie ©.” for months, Father Paul ended the list of 
etitions one night with the words, “and thanksgiving to 
St. Anthony for Nellie C. And now may she live happily 
or after, 
During the novena service he would speak with com 
nplicity and naiveté which were characteristic of 
wle lite. During the years of economic depression 
gripped the United States in the early thirties there 
ways a long list of petitioners asking St. Anthony's 
wers for employment. At the end of the list Father 
Paul would occasionally say, “And do not forget the ten 
nillion others who are unemployed.” During this partic 
ula period when the Friar priest in charge of the Ad 
ministration Building was besieged by merchants who 
were insistent that food, coal and clothing bills be paid, 
he went one day to Father Paul and told him that the 
bills now amounted to over fifty thousand dollars. Father 


Pau inswer was, “Now, don't worry, for that is St 
Anthony's job and he will see to it that the bills will be 
paid. “Well, Father,” replied the priest, “I wish St. An 
thony were here to answer the telephone and assure thes« 


insistent merchants of their money.” Father Paul, with a 
beaming smile replete with faith and confidence, said 
| have him constantly on the heavenly telephone of 
ravey4’r 

Pentecost Sunday in the year 1939 was a_ beautiful 
day. Thousands of pilgrims came to Graymoor. The after 
noon devotions and the novena to St. Anthony was 
scheduled to be broadcast at three p.m. As usual. Father 
Paul was to give the sermon. The large bell in St. Francis’ 
chapel was rung and the people began to gather on the 
lawn. Father Paul sat under a tree making the usual last 
ninute revisions in his sermon. Suddenly a strong wind 
started to blow and increased in strength every minute 
Towards the west the sky began to darken and _ great 
black thunderheads to accumulate. The sky over Gray 
moor became darker. Brother Aelred, who had charge 
of the St. Anthony Radio Hour, wondered if the storm 
would hold off until after the broadcast. He stepped up 
to the microphone and asked the pilgrims to say some 
prayers to St. Anthony, asking his intercessory prayers 
before the throne of God that the storm pass over Gray 
moor. In a few minutes the sky became blacker and the 
wind was roaring. Brother Aelred began to move the 
microphone under the trees in the hope that if the storm 
did break during the broadcast the organist and choir 
could fill in after Father Paul’s sermon, for if it rained 
there would be no Benediction of the Most Blessed Sac 
rament. When he had moved the second microphone Fa 
ther Paul's voice came over the public address system 
from another part of the lawn. 

“Now, see here, Brother Aelred,” he said, “that is not 
the way to show your faith in St. Anthony. You asked 
the pilgrims to pray for his help, and you are not waiting 
to tind out if he is going to give a favorable answer. 

Brother Aelred was embarrassed and apologized, mov 
ing the microphones back where they had been. 

It was then five minutes to three, the hour the pro- 


gram was scheduled to go-on the air-waves Having had 
experience in the field of radio before he became a 
Religious, Brother Aelred judged that the best decision 
was to telephone the radio station in New York that the 
broadcast was off; but in the light of what had happened 
he did not dare do it 


hree o'clock came, with the sky over Gravmoor get 
ting darker and the wind now a heavy gale—and th 
Saint Anthony Hour went on the air. The pilgrims seemed 
nervous, and the novices, singing the opening theme 
had one eye on the music and the other on the clouds 
which now were black. As the announcer began to speak 
there came a sudden blinding flash of lightning that 
struck the water tower dedicated to the Holy Ghost 
The radio engineer was lifted out of his chair and the 
thousands of pilgrims sat stunned. Then the thunder 
roared and the lightning flashed and the wind was so 
violent that it seemed the trees would be uprooted, Finally 
the heavens opened and Graymoor was deluged with 
water. It seemed as if the floods of Niagara were in 
undating the earth. The pilgrims scattered in all directions 
the radio engineer made a hurried “sign-off’ and dashed 
for shelter, the choir and organist ran for the nearest 
cover. In a few minutes thousands of people seemingly 
disappeared otf the face of the earth. Brother Aelred 
stood in the downpour, dazed. He thought he was alone 
until he saw Father Paul under the tree, still revising his 
sermon. Then he went up to Father Paul and said: “I 
am afraid we cannot have the broadcast, Father 

With that gracious, benign smile that was so char 
acteristic of him, Father Paul said: “No, I guess not. What 
Sunday is this, Brother Aelred? 

“Pentecost,” said Brother Aelred. 

“That's right; and the signs of the Holy Spirit are 
wind. fire and water. We surely had the rushing of the 
wind. didn’t we? And that lightning was certainly fire, 
wasn't it?” Then, stretching forth his hand in the heavy 
rain, he laughed and said; “We certainly cannot doubt 
the water, can we? Well, if the Holy Spirit wishes to show 
us His mighty signs on His great feast day, I guess He 
can take precedence over our powerful St. Anthony to do 
so.” 

Father Paul and Brother Aelred walked in the teeming 
rain and. with soaked habits, entered the Little Flower 
chapel where hundreds of pilgrims found shelter. Laying 
aside his prepared radio sermon he gave an impromptu 
one on the Holy Spirit with all the beauty and magnifi 
cence of his gifted tongue. 

It was in an impromptu sermon that Father Paul was 
at his best. The obligation that radio stations placed on 
him to submit his sermons for approval before a broad 
cast greatly irritated him. Betore a broadcast, or during 
one in a New York studio, he would sit in a corner re 
vising a sermon that had already been submitted and 
approved. When a Friar companion would, with great 
tact, tell him that he was not permitted to change his 
sermon he would indignantly ask: “Who said so? Don't 
the radio people know yet that God owns the air waves, 
and that radio is a gift out of God’s storehouse of treasures 
so that men may learn of Him?” Often he was cautioned 
that he would be cut off the air if he changed his sermon 
again. His answer was always his usual benign smile; and 
the following Sunday the same thing would happen. Where 
the things of God were concerned no man intimidated 
Father Paul. Had he lived under a persecutor of the 
Church he would have been among the martyrs. 


(Continued in January Lamp) 
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TEEN TOPICS 


(From page 21) aquarium or fish bowl 
grows, you discover an endless num- 
ber of tropical fish varieties and like 
me, you may start your own nursery 
for those which reproduce. 

Time to part so soon? Well, we'll 
take up next month where we left 
off. In the meantime, here are the 
new Pen Pals you've been requesting: 

Barbara Smith, 99 Cresskill Avenue, 
Dumont, New Jersey (age 13) 

Joan McLee, 42 Whittier Avenue, 
Providence 9, Rhode Island (age 13) 

Sharon Ann Evers, 2952 Bonfield, Chi- 
cago, Illinois (age 16) 

Dolores Augustyniak, 3210 So. Racine 
Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois (age 14) 

Barbara Augustyniak, 3210 So. Racine 
Avenue, Chicago 8, Ilinois (age 16) 

Joan Biron, 516 Broad Street, Central 
Falls, Rhode Island (age 15) 

Mary Knapp, 3444 S. Hermitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Jerrine Drew, Maple Avenue Ext., 
Somersworth, N. H. (age 15) 

Josefina Sevilla, Himamaylan Neg 
Ocec., Philippines (age 19) 

Adelina Palacious, Box 2862, Manila, 
Philippines (age 17) 

Maribel Tejada, 108 Corta Street, San 
Juan, Rizal, Philippines (age 16) 

Aurea Bonafe, 977 Summit Avenue, 
Bronx 52, N. Y. (age 18) 

Magdalina Garza, Fama #911 C. Vid., 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico (age 21) 





IT HAPPENS EVERY CHRISTMAS 

(From page 26) with our sacramen- 
tals too. And Christmas certainly 
gives us ample opportunity to make 
our position clear. 

The Catholic Faith provides the 
bulwark of many of our most beloved 
Christmas stories and movies. “The 
Juggler of Notre Dame” by Ruth 
Sawyer, and “Correggio and the 
Nuns” by Mary Newlin Roberts, all 
center upon tenets of our beliefs 
and employ our religious as leading 
characters. “Come to the Stable,” 
starring Loretta Young (a Catholic) 
and “Going My Way,” starring Bing 
Crosby (a Catholic) are inevitably 
reissued during Christmas week. Their 
undying popularity is a sure in- 
dication that when people are truly 
searching for the significance of this 
holiday, they turn applaudingly to 
stories depicting basic ideals and 
characters of the Catholic Church. 

At no other time in the year do 
non-Catholics so open-heartedly set 
aside the prejudices that have been 
nurtured through the years, and so 
closely approximate the Catholic way 
of life. Furthering this trend, it is 
only a matter of years, I believe, 
before Prostestant churches will be 
forced to open their doors on Christ- 
mas Day and institute a Christmas 
service. The clamor—indeed, the need 
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is being voiced more vociferously 
each year. Christmas '52 found many 
non-Catholic churches open to the 
public for the first time on Christ's 
Birthday. 

It is high time that we Catholics 
recognize the timely blessing that 
God has given us during the Christ- 
mas season. It is a time to renew our 
Christopher endeavors and to erad- 
icate many of the false beliefs con- 
cerning our religion. It is a period 
in which we can encourage this trend 
toward Catholicism to endure longer 
than the Santa Claus packages on 
Christmas Day. 

For those who are seeking ex 





Necrology 


‘ May thetx 
souls 


ves tn pe CE 


We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the faithful departed 
and particularly the deceased subscribers 
and their near relatives whose deaths 
have been reported to us last month, 
Thirty Masses will be said for them. 


Ann McGough, Jane E. Gardner, David 
Graham, Margaret kirrane, Patrick 
Donovan, Margaret Sniffen, Elizabeth 
Bahlmann, Kathryn Sweeney, George 
Nagle, Mrs. George Nagle, Mrs. William 
Dwyer, Clovis Lion, Christina M. Smith, 
Betty Thomas, Thomas J. Linot, W. F. 
Linot, Mrs. Caroline Francis, Julia Mary 
Moore, Vincent A. Lodge, Mrs. John J 
Sloane, John Mertes, Mary Mullins, Nora 
Hayes, Mrs. Grace Hl. Clark, Frank 
Metfert, Mrs. Caroline Hannan, Mrs. 
Alma E. Cronin, Hazel Sweaney, Clara 
Pienkowski, Garrett Cheseldine, John 
Groff, Mrs. E. Hafele, John Callahan, 
Mrs. Mae McCabe Larkin, George 1 
McGuire, Frank Vavricka, William J. 
Carlton, Mrs. A. C. Novak, Mae Ryan, 
John P. Costello, Mrs. Sidney Shayer, 
Mrs. Carrie W. Fox, Genevieve Arner, 
Dr. M. C. King, Nora Pineau, Lewis 
Saliba, Lucy Buccico, Joseph J. Ganey, 
Catherine M. Hayes, Nora Ryan, James 
Simpson, Margaret Flanagan, Christine 
Bennett, Mary A. Donohue, Philomena 
Werner, May E. Cashin, Margaret KR 
Bishop, Mrs. J. Collins, Emma Braitling, 
John Reilly, Monsignor Thomas O'Reilly, 
Father Kane, Mrs. Bergesen, Timothy 
Murphy, Patrick Clark, Simon Flaherty, 
Katie Galligan, Father Conklin, Ernest 
Sandford, Ted Haggerty, Nora Condlon, 
Bridget Condlon, Dr. J. J. O'Reilly, A 
Doyle, Mrs. A. H. Kessler, Sr. M. Eliza- 
beth Teresa Tighe, Gussie Perrot, Alex- 
ander A. Rossetti, Sr., Maddalena Ros- 
setti, Alexander A. Rossetti, Jr., Rev. 
Felix A. Rossetti, S.J., William Ros- 
sett, Sr. Marie Bernadette Rossetti, 
Bunker Rossetti, Elizabeth Rossetti, Irene 
Rosetti, Charles H. Healey. 











ONE 





pression of their innermost fur 
mental Christian beliefs, the Cath 
celebration of the birth of Christ 
the most appealing celebration in t 
world today. Surely the moment | 
come to make the most of this gold 
opportunity! 





FR. GENERAL'S PROBLEMS 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


studying the Catechism through contact 
with the school, shows that God's grace 
is not only affecting the youngsters. 

In Japan, it is the custom of the 
mothers to come to the school and 
watch their offspring during class. In 
the first few weeks of a new term, four 
or five mothers may come for the pur- 
pose on any day. The careful, thorough 
teaching of the Sisters is a cause for 
awe to some. One mother, after watch- 
ing her somewhat boisterous | ttle dauzh- 
ter being controlled, subdued and taught 
all at the same time by the Sisters, 
remarked to me that she was somewhat 
oshamed. She had always thought that 
she was the only one who could love, 
understand and handle her child. She 
real'zed after seeing the Sisters at 
work, that they were really dedicated 
to a life of educating children. Even 
the children are surprised at the ways 
of Catholic education, They sometimes 
ask: “Why don’t the Sisters spank us 
when we are naughty, or stand us in 
the corner?” 

The second term of Saint Joseph's 
School opened on September 8th, with 
an enrollment of 78 pupils—or an in- 
crease of seven in the second grade 
since the first term. Some of the children 
attending school now come from other 
towns and this is leading to inquiries 
about the school. People see these tots 
on the train or bus with the Atonement 
Star and Symbol on their school uni- 
forms and immediately become _ inter- 
ested. I am receiving requests already 
for the second school year which begins 
in April. This, of course, means that 
by April, 1954, our four classroom 
sections will be filled to overflowing. 
The Japanese Education Laws lay down 
specific sizes, shapes, and forms for 
school classrooms and the officials make 
a real habit of inspecting frequently. 
Therefore, we will soon have to extend 
our building if we hope to take on 
another class next year. 

Father General, please extend to all 
The Lamp readers our thanks and our 
prayers. 





Fraternally, 
Father Peter Baptist, S.A. 


As soon as the clock strikes the 
$60,000 mark, ten of our Friar Priests 
will begin a series of six hundred 
Masses for all benefactors who have 
made the school possible; and their 
beloved dead will also share in these 
Masses. 


Ever gratefully yours in Christ, 


Farha, lingebuess shih. 
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laminated edition 


A 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Please send copies of “Father Paul 


of Graymoor™ at $1.50 per copy. 


Check Monev Order Postal Note 


Name 


Please print name 


Street 
City 


Zone State 


Fes 


ait 


of Father Paul's life 
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Sold only at Graymoor 
We Pay the Postage 


The entrancing biography of Graymoor’s 
Founder. This new beautiful laminated 
edition of Father Paul’s life, available only 
through Graymoor. At last, we have it for 
our friends and benefactors at a price 
everyone can afford. Enrich your life with 
the reading of this thrilling book. Write 
now for your copy. Do it now before you 


mislay the convenient coupon at the left 








A completed Burse of Five Thousand Dollars 
insures the education of a Graymoor Friar 
and enables him to reach his goal—the Altar 


tH ncompleted 


BURSES 


Ovr Burnse in honor of St. Francis is still a 
long way from completion. Each completed 





Burse means another Friar-student provided tor 
and his education assured in the ranks of the 
followers of St. Francis. Will you help swell 
the ranks of the Graymoor Friars? 


BURSE CONTRIBUTIONS FOR NOV., 1953 


, 
St. Francis of Assisi 4,511.05 ( Saint John Baptist 905.85 
M.F.McC., Wise., $10; Mrs. E.T., N.J.. $5 ) Holy Spirit 887.25 
Saint Ann $578.65 Sacred Heart 838.62 
Miss F.HLC., N.Y.. $3; Mr. W.L.. Pa, $10 Mrs. A.H.D., Pa., $3; A.L.G., N.J.. $1; Mes 
Mrs. M.W.. NY... 83. Miss MLK. Mich.. $3 E.B., O, $3; Mrs. MLM. Pa. $3 
A.K.. Calif.. $5 Saint Lh shay 816.53 
, ve , ss #2 $2% , 461.63 Immaculate Conception: 777.48 
Seit Maree of Scotland: N.Y. 42,825, 14h08 ) ial Statin feos rad 
Mrs. K.D.. Ind... Sly Mr VA M $3 Miss G.M., N.Y.. $3; D.S., La., $1 aja 
Mrs. C.F. Be. 64; Mes. M.L.J.. N.V.. 82 nee, jude, 54. a 707.20 
el, $25 
DIM IL, Sic Mrs Leb. Sine $1. ELS. | Saint Michael: 691.25 
NY.. $1: G.HS.. Ma és Blessed Sacrament: 647.83 
Little Flower: 3,167.92 Father Baker: 631.35 
Mrs. M.F., Conn, $1, S.HL, N.Y., $5, J.B Miss. C.M.W., Ind., $10 
Minn., $1; ME Calif.. $1 Holy Face: 629.55 
Saint Christopher 3,087.65 Precious Blood: 523.70 
M.L., N.Y., $5; Mrs. M.E.HM., Calif. $2 All Souls: 508.10 
Mrs. J. Kl $2; MMI Mo., $2 Our Sorrowful Mother: 420.82 
CMA Mich., $1; N.A.N., Pa.. $1; J.A.P.R Miss T.W., Mass 5 
ig oi — we R ge , 25 Me J.B. Brother Philip, T.S A: 420.30 
, O.L. of Prompt Succor: 393.80 
Saint Francis Xavier : 2.843 1 ’ Mrs. W.G.W.. La.. $1 
Father Paul, 8.A.: Mrs. F.M.T., O., $5 2,723.55 Saint Francis Cabrini: 374.95 
Saint Eugene 2.718.39 MEStl Mich $3; Mrs. M.Me.M., Mass., 
Blessed Pius X: K.G.. $10 2.527.15 $2; Mrs. E.F Vt.. Sl; Miss J.S., Wise., $1 
O.L. of the Atonement 2,328.14 Mother Lurana, $.A.: 357.65 
Mrs. M.M., $! All Saints: 304.62 
O.L. of Perpetual Help 2.268 80 Mrs. A.P., La., $1 
Sacred Shoulder: 2,203.45 Saint Margaret Mary: 300.85 
Mrs. MEW Mad... Si, Mr FT. Ga we Five Holy Wounds: 300.60 
Saint Matthias: 2.012.26 OL. of Fatima: 293.62 


( 
) 
\ 
\ 
\ 
O.L. of Lourdes 2.006.05 S.M.N., Wisc., $1; KR.A.C., Pa., $2; Mr. and 
Saint Michael and Saint Honora 2,005.00 Mrs. F.C.B., N.Y $s! 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
{ 


Saint Joseph: 1,893.16 Saint John the Apostle: 284.06 





Mrs. AJOL. N.Y $2; M.Mc.C N.j.. $2 Holy Family: 264.00 
Mr. R.Mc.C., HL, $5, Mr. MJB. KAE, $2 Saint Bridget of Ireland 200.45 
1 hs . a $I 1,680.20 Saint Vincent: 200.00 
niant oF rague sb? P4 . s aedalone: 
Mrs. HLM. N.Y., $2; Mrs. VLR NY. $3 Soles Mary, Magdal ne: 160.00 
a, ae 4 1 ss | Nf Mr HAR. NJ Saint Gerard Majella: 142.93 
Saint Jude 1,610.49 Ss —- ae Mass , 136.45 
rs. MLKLS., Mass.. S30; Mrs. REM., Ma acrec € 3.4! 
$5: Mrs. M.W.. N.Y.. $3: Miss C.N.. X.Y Brother Anthony, S.A.: 120.60 
$1; Mrs. R.L.H.. N.Y... $2: Mrs. MHL. N.Y Most Holy Trinity: 117.20 
$3; Mr. j.D Minn $4; Mrs A.MLD Pope Pius XI: 103.60 
Mass.. $1; 0 Mrs. 4.F.. Minn, $1; Mrs O.L, of the Rosary: 99.25 
J.W.C,, Va., SLO; Mis. MoMack., Mass., $10 Mrs. A.G., Mass., $1; Mrs. E.F., Calif., $1; 
Saint Lawrence: |.C.D., $30 1,529.00 M.F., Calit., $1 
Saint Kita: 1,415.75 Brother Andre, C.S.C,: 96.20 
O.L. of the Miraculous Medal: 1181.40 Family, Pa., 81 
Mrs. A.HL. Mad.. $2 Saint Paul: 65.70 
Hope: Saint Teresa: 65.60 
Saint Raphael: Anon. Pa, $10 Saint Clare: 64.20 
Father Drumgoole: Saint George: G.B.. Me., $1 11.00 





SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 
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